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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
ers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 





endeavour to throw down all the bar 


of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.""— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Hews of the Week. — 


AT Russia really intends to resist, appears 

now to be placed beyond a doubt ; although, 
notwithstanding the anticipations of the electric 
telegraph, the answer was not received in Vienna 
until Wednesday, and it was not then known. 
The purport of a letter from the Emperor Nicho- 
las to the Emperor Francis Joseph had come out, 
and it was understood that in that letter, he 
described the retirement of his troops into Mol- 
davia, and the consequent evacuation of Wal- 
lachia, as a concession which ought to satisfy 





Austria. How little this movement in the Prin- 


cipalities is really calculated to satisfy the claim 


made by Austria, is apparent from the most | 


obyious facts of the case. 
in the attempt to reduce Silistria, unable to main- 
tain the Danube above the great elbow, Prince 
Paskiewitch has drawn back; and he now lies in 
advance of Jassy, standing ready to defend his 
position from the elbow of the Danube near the 
mouths, which he still retains, to the corner of 
Transylvania. This new position renders him 
less exposed to the advancing troops of Austria, 
while it strengthens him for an attack on that 
Power in its own territory. The formal demand 
of Austria was, the evacuation of the Princi- 
palities, and not of one alone. If Russia had 


accomplished that evacuation, and had then| 


claimed the status quo, it might have been a ques- 
tion for Austria, whether she should continue or 


hot; but the retreat upon a position which | 


strengthens Russia against Austria, is indeed a 
singular form of concession; and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is not so dull as to be incapable of 
seeing through it. 

It is part of the Russian pretence, that, as the 
Danube is left free, Austria should be satisfied ; 
but even if Russia did not retain the mouths of 
the Danube, as she does, it could not be said that 
the maar is free so long as Russia retains the power 
Of returning. The river, indeed, is a monument 
of Russian infidelity to compacts, or to any law 
save that of necessity. : 

: It is not surprising, therefore, that the prepara- 
tions on both sides continue without cessation or 
diminution, Russia continues to strengthen her 
armies on the line of posts, from North to South, in 
as much as in Moldavia ; and while Austria 

with 24,000 men into Wallachia, and 

force is to be strengthened, the Western 


Unable to persevere | 





| 


allies persevere in bringing their troops up to | 
Varna, evidently, preparing for some forward 
blow. 

The movements of the fleet in the Baltic have 
been of a kind to indicate some more decisive 
actions there also, but at present, we have not 
sufficient information to make us understand how 
Russia cau be attacked by sea, without enormous 
| risk of loss for the attacking fleet. In the North 
| her most obvious dangers consist in the interrup- 
tion of trade, and in a financial condition that now 
appears really to be becoming desperate. The 
| loan has no success in the Netherlands any more 
| than in France or Belguim. 

The novelty of the week is furnished by Spain, 

| which contributes to the newspapers a civil war. 

An insurrection has broken out at Madrid with 

some alliances outside, probably rather extensive 

in Arrogan and Toledo. The rebellion commenced 

in the capital on the 28th; on the 30th, the insur- 

gents mustered about 4000 strong, and there was 

fighting ; and from this point the reports become | 
is contradictory as they are frequent. The defec- | 
tion of officers distinguished for their loyalty—the 
return of soldiers and people to their allegianee,— 
the total rout of the rebels,—the “ hope” that re- 
inforcement will come from Sarragossa and Valla- 
dolid—are examples of the reports sometimes 
directly contradicting each other, sometimes re- 
futing each other by incompatible assertions. It 
is curious, that a Government which speaks of the 
rebellion with contempt, should be congratulating 
itself upon reinforcements from a place so distant 
as Sarragossa. The virtual head of the insurrec- 
tion appears to be General O'Donnell, who had 
been concealed in Madrid, for purposes of the in- 
surrection, during weeks if not months ; the police 
unable to detect him, unless, as seems probable, 
there are traitors amongst the police. One officer 
who has joined the insurgents is General Dulce, a 
man who in 1841 distinguished himself by a gallant 
defence of the Queen against the military revolt. | 
The evident endeavour to suppress intelligence, 
the confessions implied in what does transpire, and 











able an extent of country, convince us, that whether 
it be successful or not, the insurrection has origi- 
nated in several places, and extends over no small 
part of the kingdom. Its object is not distinctly 
declared. At first it was, professedly, the putting 
down of the present Ministry, but a Regency and 
an abdication were both mentioned. The question 





—* the Princess of the Asturias,”—is really an heir 
to the Spanish crown? The course taken by 
journals not Spanish, suggests a suspicion tha: 
the insurrection is not without an Orleanist ele- 
ment; but we see no mention of the Montpensier 
by name; nor, as yet, have the insurgents adopted 
the plan proclaimed some time back, of connect- 
ing Spain and Portugal under the present youth- 
ful King of the smaller realm. 

The Ministerial fact of the week is the with- 
drawal of the Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill. It 
is not one of the most important measures, but 
becomes important, as adding another item to the 
list of measures abandoned. 

The Oxford Bill is in the House of Peers, and 
my Lord Derby, with grim delight, makes much 
of waiving his opposition to the second reading. 
He knows that the bill is a compromise; and he 
exults and congratulates the Government upon 
achieving at least one important bill by the 6th 
July. Lord Derby is merciful : he will not oppose 
the admission of Dissenters to the university, but 
he threatens to clog the working of the clauses 
with restyictions, so that the Dissenters who may 
matriculate will not be able to study, except at 
the price of an outward conformity. The Chan- 
cellor of Oxford affects to be frightened by visions 
of sectarian clubs, Dissenters, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholics, meeting to discuss religion and 
proselytise in the private halls. But we know 
Lord Derby of old: his bark was always worse 
than his bite; and for once, Ministers have an- 
nounced that ¢hey mean to be resolute, and on 
no account permit the clauses relating to private 
halls to be tampered with. Lord Derby will not 
succeed. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Public Revenue and Consoli- 
dated Charges Fund Bill has succeeded in passing 
the ambush laid for it by Mr. Spooner. At the 
third reading of the bill, he moved to transfer 
from one schedule to another the charge for May- 
nooth College; the effect being to place that 
amongst the list of annual votes, instead of those 


| which are to be regarded as permanent; thus in- 
the movements of troops throughout so consider- | troducing a political question into the discussion 


of a bill which ought to have been kept separate 
from all political questions. The object of the 
bill, as everybody knows, is to bring under the 
review and control of Parliament that part of the 
revenue which is now not brought imto the Ex- 
chequer, or into the annual accounts, but is 
stopped out by several departments, in order to 





is discussed, whether the Queen’s infant daughter 


pay for the charges of collection. There are also 
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permanent payments on the Consolidated Fund: 
some of which would very properly come under 
occasional review, such as salaries or permanent 
offices. The object of the bill, therefore, was 
entirely of a financial and administrative kind,— 
an improvement upon the plan of keeping the 
public accounts, for the purpose of their better 
revision. Nothing could be more improper than 
to impart into such a measure @ sectarian squabble ; 
the less, since Mr. Spooner’s:qnestion might have 
been raised in a #eparate amendment bill mext 
session. The debate was destitute of novelty on 
either side, with one exception. Lord John was 
spirited enough to declare that, if the House sup- 
ported Mr. Spooner in rendering the charge for 
Maynooth the subject of an annual vote, Ministers 
would withdraw the bill. ‘The House cheered, 
and Mr. Spooner’s motion ,was negatived by 106 
to 90. Perhaps Ministers would not have had so 
many votes even as that, if they had suffered 
waverers to pass over to the enemy by want of 
decision themselves. 

The House of Commons has rejected Lord 
Harrowby’s bill to remove the deserted City 
churches to the suburbs ; has not adopted Mr. 
Bright’s suggestion to discontinue the regium 
donum,—and, in short, is bent chiefly upon doing 
nothing in religious as well as temporal matters. 
It is a plan suitable to the House as at present 
constituted : to do nothing is the easiest kind of 
labour for men of compromised opinions, whose 
very seat in theSHouse, “ virtually ” representing 
a fractionally enfranchised people, is a compro- 
mise. 

Another debate in which Ministers have shone, 
is, that raised by Mr. John Phillimore’s motion 
respecting the right of neutrals at sea during 
war. It is well known that during the last war, 
our Government insisted upon a principle which 
had been asserted in a previous war, for the 
purpose of annoying France—that the goods of 
an enemy found in a neutral’s ship were con- 
fiscate. In asserting this principle, England re- 
lied upon the oldest commentators of international 
law; but the object of the revival was, to vex 
and injure France. On the outbreak of the pre- 
sent war, France and England were brought into 
joint action, and it would have been very unfor- 
tunate if their treatment of enemies, neutrals, 
and allies, at sea, had differed. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that in the treatment of enemies’ goods on 
board neutral ships, France had adopted the 
same liberal principle which was maintained by 
England in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
in its treaties with several continental powers, 
and which the United States have done much to 
inculeate by incorporating it in all their treaties 
with important States. On the other hand, Eng- 
land has been in the habit of treating with greater 
liberality the property of neutrals found on board 
enemies’ ships. Tn arranging their joint action, 
the Governments of France and England reci- 
procally agreed to adopt the most liberal con- 
struction on both sides, and to treat with equal 
freedom the property of an enemy in a neutral 
ship, or the property of a neutral’ in an enemy’s 
ship. Free traders at home, especially in the 
shipping interest, complain that this arrangement 
tends to encourage neutral traders, to the injury 
of our own subjects; and hence, as well as a love 
of old authorities, Mr. Phillimore’s attempt to 
revive the old principle. It would have been 
difficult, however, to introduce it into practice, 
since express stipulations with so many countries, 
including Spain, Holland, and the United States, 
would have compelled frequent exceptions in the 
enforeement of the rule. We believe that the 
present arrangement does injure some of our 
prs = 3 but there is no doubt, that it is 

vantageous to commerce at la! i 
agree with Mr. Boyer, that aiptenatinan —_ 
the present rule must be, to give a further exten- 


sion to the immunities of commerce during war. 

It is expected that the s ded writs for 
arg Cambridge, Hull, Maldon, and Barn- 
staple, wil 


issue next week ; and, in anticipation 
of that event, candidates for the vacant seats are 


Auchmuty Glover comes out as a Liberal Con- 
servatiye of a Derby east !—at least, such is the 
impression created by an address which couples a 
willingness for approved reforms with objections 
to the war as entailed by want of Ministerial 
“ firmness.” For Hull, General Perronet Thomp- 
son has been invited to stand; and he ageepts t 
invitation, if he be not ealled upon ‘to + = 
thousands sterling in defending a seat viti by 
others’ bribery. If Hull be again represented hd 
do 





the clear-headed, independent, and indefai 
general, whose va cannot dim, it 

the best thing available for retrieving itedamaged 
character. 

We have, in a separate paper, noticed the 
anomalous concurrence of much difficulty in busi 
ness, with every sign of continued prosperity for 
the country at large. One of the most remark- 
able of these signs is, the state of the revenue. 
That is, indeed, not so entirely favourable as it 
appeared on the last account. There is a con- 
siderable decrease, both on the year and quarter, 
under the important items of Customs, Excise, 
land Taxes. On the Stamps there is a very slight 
|increase; on Property-tax and Post-office a more 
considerable inerease. Of course the decrease of 
‘duties has gone for something in this curtailmen} 
of revenue, but no doubt a decrease of consump- 
tion has also contributed. When, however, we 
look to the fact, that there is actually a war; that 
some foreign countries have been undergoing much 
financial difficulty; that we ourselves have had 
a bad harvest,—the wonder is, not that there 
should be any decrease, but that the decrease 
should not be more considerable than it is. The 
net amount is a decrease of 812,789/. on the 
quarter, 474,369/. on the year. The general 
maintenance of the revenue is, in great part, ex- 
plained by the indications which the usual 
monthly returns of the Board of Trade furnish as 
to the state of commerce. The exports during 
the month of May (technically that ending on 
the 5th of June) show an increase of more than 
400,000/. over the corresponding month in 1853. 
There has been a decrease this year on the April 
and January months, but the whole of the dest 
five months of the year 1853 show an increase of 
more than half a million, and of nearly 8,000,000/. 
over the first five months of 1852. The totals of 
the five months are—in 1852, 27,780,296/.; in 
1853, 35,093,824/.; 1854, 35,725,362. 








PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 

Tue Government carried the Oxford University Re- 
form Bill through its second stage, on Thursday, 
without more than verbal opposition from Lord 
Derby, but with the menace of amendments in com- 
mittee. The debate was rather a dialogue; the 
mover of the second reading and the leader of the 

opposition alone making enormously long speeches. 
The mover of the second reading was Viscount 
Cannina. Having traced the various phases of the 
question from a period anterior to the issue of the 
commission of inquiry, he said the spirit in which 
legislation was now proposed was that of a desire to 
lay down, beyond the risk of disturbance, the funda- 
mental principle of representation in the government 
of the university. The bill, therefore, whilst pre- 
scribing, in an obligatory form, certain changes, left 
| both the university and the colleges at liberty, to a 
| limited extent, to carry out that principle. Vindi- 
cating the authority of Parliament over the univer- 
| sity, he described the constitution and functions of 
| the governing body as proposed by the bill, observing 
that, being based upon representation, it secured 
responsibility and harmonious action. Provision was 
next made for the establishment of private halls, by 
| which poor students would be enabled to reap the 
| benefits of university education without incurring 
the heavy expenses attendant on residence in col- 
jleges. At present the expenses of an undergraduate, 
| at any college or hall, for three years, could not 
be estimated at less than 6002; and he knew of 
| no better way of reducing this great amount than 
| by enabling masters to open their houses as private 
jhalls. The principle of competition was thereby 
|introduced, from which he anticipated great benefits 
to persons of moderate means in the education of 
their sons. This competition in tuition would elevate 
the character of the teachers and improve the class 
of fellows in some of the colleges; and it was a pro- 
vision which the Government could on no account 
consent to yield or modify, believing, as they did, it 
was much more advantageous to the university itself 
than the scheme suggested by the hebdomadal board. 
He then referred to the changes made in the measure 
since its first introduction, and vindicated the policy 
of the Government in accepting them. Their general 
effect in the most important particulars was to render 








beginning to appear. For Canterbury, Mr. 





the measure of an enabling character, and he denied 
that in any respect they were open to the charge of 


spoliation or disregard of founders’ i tentions. 

right of preference belonging to echoole waaie 
aboli and the commissioners would 
to aid enlargement of the prof 
the benefit of the university. He next 
the machinery by which the bill would be 
out. Commissioners were appointed, whose 
he admitted were.extensive but were he 
gerous, whilst they were effective for the objeet 


rife 


view. Two clauses were in the bill as ia 
which had been introduced into it during stood 
through the House of Commons. He alluded 


‘those which provided that no oath should 
gary on matriculation gave the oath of 

nor upon taking the first degree. The object of 
clauses was the admission of dissenters to the 
of the university. He frankly admitted 
Government would have preferred the 
this question to have been left to t ; 


i 


ae 


itself; but a large majority in the other Beug “4 
posed in part of persons who had been prominent ig 
asserting the privileges of Oxford, had decided other. 


wise. Having traced the progress of legi 
favour of dissenters of late years, he submij 
their admission to university pri 
now be refused, regard being paid to the 
subsisting between the university and the State, He 
urged the House that the changes now 
fat 


ut 
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would enable the University of Oxford to 
educational duties in a manner satisfactory to the 
country. 

The Earl of Dersy congratulated Lord Canning 
upon having, on the 6th day of July, been the 
member of the Government who had been able to 
bring forward any of the measures promised at the 
beginning of the session which had obtained the 
sanction of the House of Commons. Ironjgally ob. 
serving that it had gone through five editions, ang 


nevertheless it contained a great deal of matter that 
required most serious consideration. This was the 
first direct interference of Parliament with the jn- 
ternal constitution and management of either of the 
great universities; and he contended that it went 
beyond what was necessary to effect the alterations 
required in the discipline of the university, Ame 
sure of an enabling character, if introduced withs 
friendly feeling, and in due communication with the 
governing body, would have done all that was neces. 
sary. The university itself, however, had soughtty 
amend its own constitution, and to extend ite benefits, 
When he was in office, application was made to 


-| him for a charter enabling the university to deal 


with the Caroline statutes, to alter the constitution 
of the governing body, and to restrict m cermin 
respects the law of mortmain. He advised, bow- 
ever, that a petition to the Crown for a charter 
should not be presented until an Act of Parliament 
had been passed of an enabling character; butwithin 
a month from that period he resigned oie, 
The present Government then intimated ther 
intention of dealing with the question of reform; 
but beyond the recommendations of the com- 
missioners the university had no means of knowi 
what was expected from them. The university lst 
no time in applying themselves to the consideration 
of those recommendations, and having done ¢o, they 
issued a report, the merits of which deserved thet 
lordships’ most favourable regard. Complaining that 
the university had no knowledge whatever of the 
intentions and requirements of the Government 
until the 17th March last, when the first bill was 
printed, he compared the constitution of the go 
verning body of the university as proposed by the 
bill and that proposed by the hebdomadal 

The result of the comparison was a 

the body contemplated by the bill would prove us 
less, obstructive, and mischievous, whilst that pro 
posed by the university was more li in its 
character and more likely to produce unity of action. 
The university had not manifested the sensitiveness 
which he expected on the appointment of commis- 
sioners; but he regarded it as a dangerous preces’ 
destructive to the independence of the university. 
As he did not desire to prevent legislation 0» 
subject, he should abstain from opposing *eit 4p 
pointment; but he should endeavour to plage same 
further limitation upon their powers. which 
he should move several amendments, one of 
would be, that the legislation of the colleges, t° the 
effect to their own statutes, should be with 
consent of their visitors. He should that 
object to the provision which required 

no oath taken by any officer of the 
versity, or of any college, should be p 

bar to the authority of the commissioners. 
objected, too, to the establishment of private 
and contended that his noble friend 5 an 
aggerated the necessary expenses 0 
slmatne. He estimated them at less ns 
half the amount which had been stated, good ot 
denied that private halls could give either so om | 
eo cheap an education as the colleges. They seodtt 
subvert and destroy the discipline of the pare 
and establish mischievous distinctions; Wextended 
submitted that the university might be ‘ated out 
without them—through means which he po 
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Jury 8, 1854. ] 
which alread prevailed in Dublin. He ex- 
a fear that theve halle, in connexion with the 
qe oF the clauses abolishing the oath on 
aperation and ‘admission to the first degree, 
would introduce elements of discord fata] to disci- 
The noble lord concluded by shadowing forth 
of the amendments he intended to move 
‘Lord CamyIna then replied, and the bill was read 
‘the second time without further discussion. 


THE RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. | 


abortive debate, ending in a count out, took 
an on Tuesday, on the rights of neutrals. The 
is chiefly interesting from the fact that Sir 
Molesworth delivered a remarkable and ex- 
haustive on the subject. 

Mr. Jonn PHILLIMORE moved the following reso- 
Jution, seconded by Mr. Mitcue.v: 

«Phat itis the opinion of this House, that however, from 
the peculiar es of this war, a relaxation of the 
principle that the goods of an enemy in the ship of a friend 
sre lawfal prize may be justifiable, to renounee or surrender 

+ aht 60: incorporated with the law of nations, so 
. maintained by us in times of the greatest peril and 

" aod so interwoven with our maritime renown, 
would be inconsistent with the security and honour of the 
» 


Mr. Phillimore supported his proposition by an 
reference to history and the authorities, 
Vattel and the “ Consolato del Mare.” The 
for which he contended was, that every | 
power might capture the property of its | 
gnemies wherever it was met with on the high seas, 
and for that purpose should detain and bring into 
port neutral vessels a with — ae For | 
principle he conten ed, and though he did not | 
tijen in the present case to what had been done, he 
wished that that principle should not be entirely | 
abandoned. ‘There were two principles distinctly | 
laid down on the subject, namely, that the goods of | 
an enemy on board the ship of a friend might be | 
taken, and that the goods of a friend on board the 
ship of an enemy ought to be restored, and those | 
principles had run through the public law of Europe | 
from the earliest times. 
Sir W. Moreswortn replied, by going over the 
whole question, Two questions had been raised by 
Mr. Phillimore, one a theoretical question of inter- | 
national law, the other a practical question of politi- 
cal expediency. The theoretical question was 
a oe -# should have the right of 
confiscating s of an enemy in the ship of a 
neutral. The practical question ~ canoeing the 
tight to be admitted, whether it was most politic for 
this country, in the present war, to insist on or to 
waive it. With respect to the first question, Mr. Phil- 
limore wished the House to affirm the position, as | 
one so clearly incorporated with the law of nations | 
that to renounce or surrender it would be inconsistent 
with the honour and security of the country. With | 
regard to the practical question, he admitted that | 
} ip epecneaeengg of the present war the | 
ple mi relaxed. Clearly, however, the 
ouse could not so much as entertain the motion un- 
less the theory which it upheld were based upon | 
truth, Was this the case? Mr. Puimtrmore had 
endeavoured to prove his case by quoting learned 
authorities—he had traced the origin of the rule to 
the ages that followed the downfall of the Roman 
empire—and appealed in support to the well-known | 
Consolato del Mare, which contained the first written 
a subject. He fortified his position— 
ing 80 far on a document of the eleventh century 
by reference to Grotius. But what was the autho- 
nity of Grotius? Only this, that he has described the 
rights of war as they were deduced from the custom, 
the me the writings of antiquity, so that, of 
necessity, a great number of these rights have be- 
come obsolete, in proportion to the advance of civili- 
— And it does not, after all, seem clear in 
vour of which position the authority of this writer 
mF oP pase _ could — "1 said for the 
a ments resting on Vattel—who merely | 
nn ate a eens, it, and is, more- 
the othe: ow = phi oso ric . _ precision. On 
aed he re modern publicists of conti- 


ve condemned the rule of the C 





| 
| 


: N- 

= 48 a relic of barbarism. 

that ee ae the books. But it must be admitted |! 
€ Practice among European states has been in | 


i Ormity With the position laid down by Mr. Phil- | 
that it is in t does not warrant the conclusion | 
of ms came with what ought to be the law | 
iotiedns public law of Europe may be traced | 
om sources,—to the law of nations and to | 

— w do we know that the laws based only 
usage and custom do not require amendment? 


eustom are frequently at variance with 
here nt and just, and, in this special instance, 
- thas differed in different nations and in 


varied ag and families of nations—it has been | 


history, €same nation at different periods in its | 


— oe must be argued on the rights of the 
Tights vocates of the extension of neutral | 
contend that the tendency to respect these ' 


| extend its interference. 


rights has grown with the growth of civilisation, but 
has hitherto chiefly influenced practiee in war by 
land. For this there can be no reason, and besides 
the laws of warfare—now appealed to—were esta- 
blished when the rights of neutrals were little cared 
for or understood—and it is absurd to as the 
public law of Europe what is in point of fact the 
municipal law of Rome. It is by adopting the prin- 
ciples which were adopted, with full right, by the 
Imparators of Rome that European sovereigns have 
been led into grave errors. And the friends of the 
extension of neutral rights contend that the old 
system, thus ill-founded and absurd, should be 
abolished. They contend that a neutral ship is a 
floating portion of the territory of a neutral sove- 
reign, and should be treated as such—that while a 
belligerent power has a full right to prevent a neutral 
state from succouring the enemy, it ought not to 
They affirm that the lan- 
guage a neutral state is entitled in reason and justice 
to say to a belligerent is this:— 

“ * Asa neutral I have nothing to do with your quarrel; 
you may injare your enemy as much as you like, provided 
that in so doing you do not injure me; you may hit your 
antagonist as hard as you can, but you must not strike me 
in order to hit him; and if he hurt you, you must not re- 
taliate upon him by hurting me. All that you, as.a bel- 
ligerent, are entitled to demand of me as a neutral is, that I 
will not take any part against you; that I will not direct] 
succour and aid your enemy; that when you are fighting 
will not furnish him with munitions of war; that when you 
are blockading his ports, or besieging his towns, I will not 
interfere, nor supply bim with the means of prolonged de- 
fence ; but, provided that I abstain from doing these things 
as a neutral, I am entitled to carry on with your enemy a 
trade as free and unrestricted as he and I may thiuk proper 
to permit ;’ for (say the friends of the extension of neutral 
rights) the sea is free—Grotius has proved it—and Selden 
was unable to refute him; therefore no portion of the ocean 
is the exclusive property of any state, except that portion of 
it which is temporarily occupied by the ship of a state; over 
that portion the state whose ship occupies it has for the time 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction. A neutral ship is a floating 
portion of the territory of a neutral sovereign ; its inhabitants 
are his subjects; they are bound to obey his municipal 
law, and no other law. If they commit crimes on board 
tle ship, they are tried and punished by his penal law; and 
the ownership of every article of property on board the 
ship is determined by his civil law. Therefore (say the 
friends of the extension of neutral rights, addressing a bel- 
ligerent Sovereign) your quarrel, with which the neutral 
Sovereign has nothing to do, and to which, as a neutral, he 
ought to be perfectly indifferent, cannot destroy his rights 
on the free ocean, cannot entitle you as a belligerent to in- 
terfere with his floating territory more than with his fixed 
territory. But it must be admitted that the subjects of 
a neutral Sovereign, the inhabitants both of his floating 
territory and of his fixed territory, ought not to directly aid 
and succour your enemy, for if he were to sanction such 
conduct on the part of his subjects he would cease to be a 
neutral, and well become your enemy; therefore he ought 
to prohibit the inhabitants both of his fixed and of his 
floating territory from directly aiding and succouring your 
antagonist; and he ought to authorise you as a belligerent, 
and you ought to be authorised by the law of nations,to enforee 
that prohibition by visiting his ships and confiseating cen- 
traband of war, and by seizing his vessels in the event of 
their attempting to break throngh your blockade; but, 
though it must be admitted that the subjects of a neutral 
Sovercigu ought to abstain from doing these things, the evi- 
dent aim and intention of which are to directly suecour and 
aid your antagonist—ought to abstain from all acts which, if 
done by his commands, or by his ships of war, would justify 
you in treating him as an ally of your enemy—yet it does not 
follow that the subjects of a neutral Sovereign are bound to ab- 
stain from doing those things, which,without directly succour- 
ing and aiding your antagonist, may tend to benefit and enrich 
him, and, by enriching him, may tend to strengthen him, and, 
by strengthening him, may tend to render it more difficult to 
overcome your enemy. For you'must admit that the esta- 
blished and universally recognised laws of European warfare 
permit the subject of a neutral Sovereign to do many things 
of this description; that, according to the present public law 
of Europe, he is entitled to trade with your enemy in every 
description of goods except contraband of war; he is en- 
titled to enter any one of your enemy’s ports which is not 
strictly blockaded ; he is entitled to load his ships with goods 
and merchandise of the produce and manufacture of your 
enemy ; he is entitled to carry off these goods and merchan- 
dise, and to sell them in other ports. You cannot deny that 
the subject of a neutral Sovereign is entitled by the luw of 


, nations to do all these things, but you affirm that he must 


do them subject to this strange and extraordinary condition, 


| that during the period that he is carrying the goods in ques- 
jtion from one port to another they should legally cease to 


belong to your enemy. And (say the friends of the exten- 
sion of neutral rights) in order to ascertain whether this ex- 
traordinary condition is fultilled, you claim, us a belligerent, 
the right of stopping neutral ships on the highway of the 
free ocean, not only for the purpose of ascertaining their 
nationality, and whether they are carrying contraband of 
war to your enemy, but for the purpose of searching and 
minutely inquiring and examining into the legal ownership of 


| every single article of property on board a neutral ship; and 
jif you find anything on board the ship which you fanc 


belongs to your enemy—any property the purchase of whic 


| from your enémy you suspect has not been completed 


according to the strict and technical rules of your law 
—you claim as a belligerent the right of detaining the neu- 
tral ship, and of compelling it to change its route and 
enter one of your ports, in order that your judges may in- 
quire into and determine the ownership of the property 
in question; and if your judges decide that, according to 
the technical rules of that portion of your municipal law 


which you call your law of nations, the purchase of the pro- 
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your regular ships of war, over whom you have diregt con- 
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injury, and even destruction of the 
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the mark of your license to 
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long as you and he are at 
any questions about any 
how he became possessed of It, 
acquired ity whether he 
it ov credit ; whether he 
for amybody else. To insist upon 
insist upon determining them in your courts 
cise any power over a cout 

Sovereign neither concedes to you nor admits that you are 
entitled to exercise according to what he considers ought to 
be the rules of international law, are acts of violenceto which 
neutrals have submitted only when neutrals have been weak 
and belligerents strong, and which neutrals have resisted, 
and will again resist, whenever strong enough to defend their 


rights.” 

And many European states have as in the 

rinciple. For a century and a half before the 
French revolution the invariable rule between the 
maritime powers of Western Europe was “ free ships, 
free goods ;” it is contained in almost every one of 
the treaties of peace and commerce which England 
concluded with France, Spain, the United Provinces, 
or Portugal during that time. Still the practice has 
been at variance with the law. In peace, men’s 
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minds are calm, and open to the influence of truth 
and justice. In war, their passions are aroused, and 
lthe ‘best established rules are oftentimes set at 
|defiance. Sir William Molesworth mentioned several 
| instances in which the law—adopted in all the 
treaties—was flagrantly violated; and it does not 
seem that, in periods of war, this country has shown 
any greater respect than its neighbours for the rights 
of neutrals. Still it may be asserted with perfect 
truth, that though it has been the custom and usage 
of nations to act upon the rule of capturing enemies’ 
goods on board neutral ships, yet that custom and 
usage have been, and still are held by the great 
majority of civilised nations to be at variance with 
correct notions of what is right and just. Now since 
| the conduct of sovereign states towards each other 
)should be regulated by opinions generally current, 
jand not by any positive command of a superior au- 
| thority, it follows that Mr. Phillimore’s motion is at 
least not indisputably true, and, therefore, not of a 
|kind which the House should pledge itself to uphold 
for ever. 
| As to the practical question, it happens that the 
| written law of France and England varies on this 
subject. The French are bound by law and treaties 
,to respect enemies’ goods on board neutral ships, but 
jare entitled to confiscate the goods of neutrals on 
,board enemies’ ships. The English law is exactly 
the converse of this. And since the cordial co- 
operation of the two countries is essential to success, 
|it was necessary to attain complete harmony of action 
by agreeing upon a common law for both countries. 
The compromise is this: France waived her right of 
confiscating neutral p' y on board Russian ships ; 
England waived her right of confiscating Russian 
property on board neutral ships. ’ 

Lastly, even if Mr. Phillimore’s motion were true, 
the House should not agree to it unless it were shown 
that some great practical good would result. Whereas 
to follow out the course recommended by Mr. Philli- 
more would be to declare to other states that 
we did what was absolutely wrong, for some special 
reasons, but that, in future, we should revoke our 
act. 
“In dealing with other States we ought to make up our 
minds to what is right and just to do, and do it; but we 
should carefully abstain from threats and boasts of what we 
will do. To do one thing one day, and to vapour and to 
fume, and to fret, and to swear that we will do quite another 
thing another day, would be conduct unworthy of a 
nation. It would best befit one of Falstaff’s ragged 
ment. And the terms of the motion irresistibly i 
one of the declaration of Antient Pistol, while eating the 
leek under the compulsion of Fluellen’s cudgel, that he 
would yet have his revenge. The rule of ‘free ships, free 
goods,” is the leek, which the hon. and Jearned 


gentleman is 
ing; but he vows he will have his 5 erg 5 
fiscation. 1am convinced, therefore, that the ought 
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ing of which the House ought not to pledge 
foie of the country; that the —— if carried, 
may be mischievous, can never be useful, and is both impo- 
litie and undignified. Sir William concluded by moving the 
previous question.” ‘ 

Mr. R, Puiti1more contested the justice of many 
of the propositions of Sir W. Molesworth, but 
with him as to the wisdom and expediency of the 
course of Government in waiving the rights of the 
Crown on the present occasion. He suggested the 
withdrawal of the motion. 

Mr. Bowyer argued in opposition to the motion, 
but during his speech the House was counted out. 


THE TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION BILL. 

Mr. WavpotE having referred to the fact that bills 
had been introduced with reference to testamentary 
jurisdiction and matrimony and divorce, and to the 
probability that a bill may be brought in next year 
with regard to church discipline, all having reference 
to matters which are embraced within the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, begged to ask the noble lord the 
President of the Council whether, under the circum- 
stances, he would think it right to proceed with the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill this year, and whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to have all the bills 
relating to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts submitted to Parliament before they legis- 
lated upon any of the question. 

Lord Jonny Russett said that since he had been 
last questioned on the subject, he had been in com- 
munication with the Lord Chancellor respecting it, 
and it had also been under the consideration of the 
Government, and he was therefore now able to an- 
swer the question of Mr. Walpole. The Lord Chan- 
cellor had introduced into the House of Lords a bill 
on the subject of divorce. With respect to church 
discipline no bill had been proposed; but un- 
doubtedly it was a matter that would receive early 
consideration. He found there was much difference 
of opinion with respect to the nature of the court to 
which many of those matters should be referred, 
whether to a branch of the Court of Chancery, or to 
a separate court, though not resembling the present 
Ecclesiastical Court. On consideration of this ques- 
tion, which was one of great importance, and taking 
also into consideration the late period of the session, 
the Government had come to the determination not 
to proceed at present with the Testamentary Juris- 
diction Bill. With respect to the Divorce Bill, the 
Lord Chancellor proposed to make some alterations 
in that bill. There was part of it founded upon the 
report of the divorce commissioners, not in any way 
connected with or having reference to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in matters of real property, and that 
being a separate question, the Lord Chancellor was 
of opinion that it might be proceeded with. Lord 
John Russell reserved, therefore, any decision on that 
part of the question. 





ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 

In moving the second reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts bill, Lord Broucuam™ said that the Court of 
Admiralty had for some time had the power of sum- 
moning witnesses before it, of taking their evidence 
viva voce, and of directing it to be reduced to writing, 
in such manner as the judge of the court might think 
fit. The object of the present measure was to extend 
this salutary provision to the ecclesiastical courts, 
there being no reason whatever why it should not be 
applied to these as well as to the Court of Admiralty. 
The witnesses in the Admiralty Court being gene- 
rally seamen, whose detention in this country would 
be frequently attended with considerable incon- 
venience, their affidavits were still generally used, 
and the power given by the satute had not been 
under other circumstances; but so far as it had been 
applied, it had been found to work satisfactorily. 

The Lorp CaanceLitor supported the bill. It 
would be his duty during the recess to look into the 
whole subject of the ecclesiastical courts, with a view 
to meet the gross evils which existed. 

The interest of the debate, however, lay in the 
mode of dealing with the subject adopted by the 
Bishop of Oxrorp. He assured the House that it 
was from no want of appreciation of the need of such 
legislation that such a measure had not before been 
introduced; but the difficulties in the way were 
enormous. Such a bill was in some sort to punish 
the errors in doctrine and in practice of the clergy of 
the Church of England—not the bishops, The 
bishops would have to administer the law, to which 
the clergy would be subject; and there were the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the bishops at- 
tempting legislation, without the clergy having the 
opportunity fully to discuss for themselves and pro- 
nounce their opinion on the bill which was to be 
introduced. It was not for him to say how that 
could be done. But, for himself, he did not expect 
to see any legislation on this difficult and delicate 
subject brought to a happy conclusion until those 
who were to be the special subjects of such legisla- 
tion should be able to give Parliament the benefit of 
hearing what they thought, of weighing their argu- 
ments, and giving weight to those worthy of weight, 
and we those which were inapplicable, He 
believed many thoughtful members of their lordships’ 
House were coming to the conviction that it would 





be highly advantageous that the clergy should have 
the power of discussing church questions in public, 
and he thought he spoke the opinion of all the mem- 
bers of the Ecclesiastical Commission when he said 
it appeared to him that the greatest possible benefit 
would accrue from affording the clergy at large the 
opportunity of expressing what they thought and 
felt on these subjects. He assured the House it was 
not apathy, but a sense of the inherent difficulties of 
the subject, which prevented the bishops from bring- 
ing forward such a measure, 

The Earl of Harrowsy heartily concurred in the 
sentiments of the Bishop of Oxford with regard to 
public discussions on these matters by the clergy. 
Parliament wanted to know what the clergy thought 
and felt, and it never could ascertain that without 
some such arrangement as had been suggested. Per- 
haps the ancient machinery of Convocation could be 
brought into action, and he considered it more and 
more necessary, inasmuch as the Imperial Parliament 
less and less identified itself with the Church of 
England. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


THE REGIUM DONUM. 

The annual debate on the vote of 38,7541. for non- 
conforming and other Ministers in Ireland—known 
as the Regium Donum—took place in Committee of 
Supply, on Thursday night. Mr. Bricur proposed 
to negative the vote, and in a long and amusing 
speech condemned this State assistance to those who 
ought upon principle to reject it, and who were per- 
fectly able to provide themselves with the luxury of 
religious organisation, instead of taking hush-money 
from the State. The honourable member for Man- 
chester was especially sarcastic upon the linen manu- 
facturers of the north of Ireland, who he said were 
able to do everything except to pay their own 
ministers. He showed that a weekly payment of 
one penny per head from each person enjoying the 
religious advantages in question would enable them 
to ‘dispense with this humiliating aid, which ex- 
posed them to the rebuke of their Nonconformist 
brethren in England. He did not wish to ask the 
committee at once to refuse a grant upon which 
many hundred clergymen were dependent for bread, 
but he would divide upon the proposed addition to 
the former allowance, in order to take a division on 
the principle involved, so that, after fair notice to 
the parties that they must pay their own clergy, 
the grant might be exploded. Mr. Kirk con- 
tended that the grant had been productive of 
great good, and that it was indispensable to the 
religious interests of the Presbyterians of Ireland. 
After some further discussion, Lord Joun Russeiu 
expressed his regret that the religious question 
had been introduced by various speakers into 
the debate, and said that there were two grounds 
on which the grant might be supported, namely, 
that of contract and that of the fair expecta- 
tion of the Presbyterians. He deprecated the mode 
in which the exemplary clergy of that body had been 
alluded to in the discussion, and said that the con- 
tinuance of the grant was most advantageous to the 
State. Bearing testimony to the good service which 
the Presbyterian ministers had done in promoting 
morality and piety, he said that he did not know that 
he should have proposed this as a new grant, but that 
as it had been many years in existence, and had been 
very beneficial, he should certainly support it. 

Mr. Bricur said that the extreme difficulty that 
Lord J. Russell had found in making out any case at 
all rendered reply unnecessary. 

The committee then divided, and the numbers 
were—for the grant, 149; for Mr. Bright’s amend- 
ment, 62; majority for the grant, 87. ‘The vote was 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

In Committee of Supply, on the vote of 11,865/. 
for the General Board of Health, Sir Georce 
PECHELL, condemning the proceedings of the board, 
moved that the vote be reduced by 6855/. 

Lord Patmerstox heartily defended the board. If 
there had never been a cholera visitation, the health 
of the country might have been left to take care of 
itself, but that is not the case now. 

“Tf Brighton did not wish to be included in the arrange- 
ments of the board, there would be no difficulty in excluding 
that town. In every town there were two parties, known by 
the two designations corresponding to those of Whig anc 
Tory, and almost dividing the town—the one was the clean 

arty, and the other was the dirty party. (Loud laughter.) 

hese were the well-known factions. Oue man would say, 
“ T am of the dirty party—I like the dirt—l1 don’t choose to 
pay for being clean.” ( <aughter. ) Now, in the towns where 
the dirty party prevailed, the arrangements of the Board of 
Health did not apply. It was not in the power of the Board 
of Health to compel the dirty party to submit to the clean 
party. (Laughter.) A provisional order could not be issued 
without a preliminary proceeding indicating the desire of a 
certain portion of the inhabitants to have these arrangements 
established, and where applications had been made to convert 
provisional orders into law, they could not be so converted, 
except with the consent of Parliament. In meg | cases these 
orders had been rejected by Parliament, and that was con- 
clusive evidence that the Board of Health could not impose 
on a town arrangements which the town might think incon- 
venient and useless.” 





He proposed to bring in a bill to alter the construc- 


agreed to. } 


tion of the board, proposing t! should = 
for two years. He would sabe ee sation 
responsible for its proceedings, and the 
sisting of two paid and one unpaid officer, 
the instructions and control of the Home 
He could not agree to reduce the vote, 
This led to much discussion, and to an elah ’ 
attack upon Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and Dr 
wood Smith, paid commissioners, Sir South 
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Tue Crry Cuurcnes Removat B: i 
TON moved the second reading of this il ie Pat : 
Commons, on bea | morning; and Mr, Hon: FY 


remarking that the bill proposed to sweep a 


of the poor because the rich had dese 

it was proposed to do this without the so 
age ape moved the second reading that day siz tte 
n this he was seconded by Mr. HADFIELD, sad mont, 

by Mr. Morrat, Mr. Curistopner, Lord Supported 


Henry, Mr. MASTERMAN, Mr. Tuomas 
Sir James Duxs. On the other side, were 
Hankey and Mr. Stoney Herperr. 

Mr. DrumMoND wished to know, if 
were to be thus treated, what was the use of the 
consecration, and next, what was the use of bj 
for the purposes of consecration. 

The House then divided, when the numbers wer F 
the second reading, 59; for the amend: 143: mai ey 
for the amendment, 84. The bill was i Majority | 

New War Ministry.—The Earl of Nasa 
the noble earl at the head of the Government = wh ; 
true that the offices of the new department of = 
State for War were to be removed to the house ocenn d 
the Inclosure Commissioners in Whitehall- me 
the Inclosure Commissioners in their turn were to be 
moved to St. James’s-square? Having complained the 
arrangement as inconvenient, expensive, and unnecessary, the 
noble earl further called attention to the state ofthe For 
office, in Downing-street, which he compared to thatof oj 
barracks from the want of repair. The Foreign 
had no residence within the building, while the mom iq 
which he sat was so unsafe that, if he received it 
had to be propped up, and he could not give a digg 
because there was no kitchen. 

The Earl of AnERDEEN said the house occupied by the 
Inclosure Commissioners was the only one in the neighbour. 
hood of Downing-street and the Horse Guards which coli 
be found for the new War Department; whilst the hous tp 
which the Inclosure Commissioners would be removed ws 
one which they had themselves approved before being n- 
moved from Somerset House. Inquiry, hove dalle 
made as to the amount of inconvenience which the 
would produce; but he apprehended that two months 
be sufficient to re-arrange the archives of the commissig, 
As to the state of the Foreign-office, he well knew fom 
personal experience that it was disgraceful and 
The rents in the walls were quite alarming to look at, Plans 
for a new building were in preparation, and would beem- 
pleted by the end of the summer, but her Majesty's Gorem- 
ment had no present intention of applying to Parliament fir 
a grant of public money for a new erection. But no doubt, 
by the time the noble earl returned to office, the place would 
be fit for his reception! 

Royat Assent.—In the House of Lords on Monday 
night, the royal assent was given by commission to thre 
public and sixty-six private bills: the former were the 
Customs’ Duties Bill, the Excise Duties Bill, and the High 
Treason (Ireland) Bill. 

MAYNOOTH AGAIN.—The passing of the Public Revenue 
and Consolidated Fund Charges Bill was im because 
Mr, Spooner hates the Roman Catholics. the question 
that the bill do pass, describing the placing of the Maynooth 
grant upon the Consolidated Fund as unconstitutional, he 
|moved that all grants taken for the support of Maynooth 
should be put in the schedules of the bill, so that they might 
come regularly every year before the House, and be voted or 
rejected as the case might be.—Lord Jonn Rosseut sig- 
niticantly told the House that unless the amendment were 
rejected the bill would be withdrawn altogether, Neverthe- 
less, on a division, taken without almost any discussion, the 
amendment was only negatived by 106 to 90. 

The bill then passed. 

Doe-Carts.—Lord Sr. Leonarps moved the second 
reading of the<Cruelty to Animals Bill, which, other 
things, prohibits throughout the country the ase of carts 
drawn by dogs. His Teantion in support of the vote 
that dog-carts frighten horses; and that dogs a 
are frequently made mad by —s There was & 
and a merry opposition to the bill. Lord Eouistox gravely 
declared that it is “ perfectly visionary and w be 
object that dogs are ever driven mad. Wheelbarrows sume 
times frighten horses, but that is no reason for pr 
wheelbarrows. The Marquis of ——— - a 
|naturally stands on its toes, but dogs in harness : 
jout of that natural position only by enduring great Dae 
|Lord MAcMesbury pleaded the cause of 150) ownets 4 
| dog carts in Sussex and Hampshire. To this the 
|ARGYLL retorted that there were formerly 1500 persos 
using dog-carts in London, but no compensation was five 
to them when the use of dog-carts was prohibited. o 
give those persons compensation When the use - 
was prohibited? If they did not give them compensate 
and if they committed an -_ of injustice a it mig 
fairly be argued that they might commit an 
mone | (Loud laughter.) He did not admit, however, th 
any injustice was done to those persons at that wall be 
he did not, therefore, concede that any injustice 
done now. . is 

Earl GRANVILLE took a lively view of the subject. thst 
said dogs are not beasts of draught; but the bill proves 


they are, by pro yy be ut a stop to their being wed 6 
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PatMeErRsTON moved, on Monday, = 

bring in a modified Police Bill, but he was assailed 
ees storm of opposition and remonstrance, and met | 
whe no support whatever, that he withdrew the motion. j 





THE REVENUE. 


No. L—Ax ApsTRACT OF THE Net PRODUCE OF THE 
Revesve or Gamat Brirarx, In THE YEARS AND 
QuaRTERS ENDED Jury 5, 1863, ano Jucy 5, 1854 


been established either. On Monday the Society of Arts celebrated its hun- 
te cnmeagers who drove them, no doubt they would Palace as the child of the Society of Arts. ‘There 
Gninish the means of ee en dar weld te now a Cabinet Minister with leisure to cultivate 
tables were so arranged that in a great degree the 
science at another, with Dr. Forbes Royle at their 
William Brown, of Liverpool ; the manufacturers, 
sentatives of the mechanics’ and literary institutions 
SHOWING THE INCREASE OR DECREASE THEREOF. |and the members of the council. The chairman, 


at wheelbarrows. He did not think thata| THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AT SYDENHAM. 
isis and had ~ S ve 
were used by the poorest class of | dredth birthday by a banquet at the Crystal Palace, 
and if they went into the moral history of | :- vited thereto by the Directors, who look upon the 
the costermo oe hole a less respectable class than those ; 
je found upon the w “a if th ine to| Wasa goodly gathering. The Duke of Newcastle 
drove carriages and ponies; ee ee ee promised but failed to preside; and Earl Granville, 
than others, he thought they would be d 
a very dangerous principle. | popular applause, took his place. There was, also, 
wpe less the ill was strongly supported, and read a | a sort of fitness in the arrangements. ‘The cross 
| company was classified, the artists sitting at one, with 
Sir Charles Eastlake as vice-president; the men of 
head ; the engineers at a third, under Mr. Robert 
Stephenson ; the men of commerce supporting Mr. 
headed by Mr. Thomas De la Rue; the educationists, 
| presided over by the Dean of Hereford ; the repre- 
|in union with the society grouped round Mr. E. 
| Baines, of Leeds. At the centre table sat Dr. Booth 
s ‘ | Mr. Harry Chester, was placed on the left of Earl 
Years ended July 5. | Granville, at the principal table, and the Lord Mayor 















































—— = ; | on his right. There were also seated the directors of 
| 1853. | 1854, | Increase. Decrease. | the (Crystal Palace Company, the foreign com- 
oe a : missioners who have come over to attend the educa- 

Customs ..--0rev0+ 18,954,362 |18,503,838 ” | 450.524 | tional exhibition of the society, and a number of 

p cess" 13,737,599 |13,302,263 a 435,336 | Other distinguished guests. Among other guests 
= ‘ | 6,477,347 | 6,525,423 48,076 ose were Lord Mahon, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
er a pond oie tiem 33,902 | Ebrington, Mr. Slaney, Mr. Barnard of Connecticut, 

mene oe | ooo my - Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., Colonel Sabine, Sir Charles 
sanessoed | 1,066,000 1,232,000 | 166,000 ws = ° ’ = ’ 

Crown Lands......| 392,888 | "260,000 pi 132,888 | Trevelyan, Mr. Charles Knight, the Mayors of Derby 

Miscellaneous ...| 159,862 | 132,895 26,967 | and Oxford, Mr. Peto, M.P., and General Thomas—a 
| 7 : Jaron, | Varied throng. 

Reven! 78,184 49,147,808 649,241 | 1,079,61 ° * P P 

Pot. Cab Revenue 60,078,188 (49,147, ‘ — After dinner, of course, there was speaking; but it 

aude 3 758,789 | 817,266 58,477 was not of the most striking kind. Mr. Harry 

— Chester proposed the Crystal Palace and Mr. Laing 
9 02,47 ; : : ? 

Peantes 1AGAAGO | 1,319,000 | 102,470 | and Mr. Laing replied; making, among other obser- 

Total Income...... 51,659,442 51,185,037 1,182,687 | vations, some remarks on the educational uses of the 

Deduct Increase........ 707,718 | Crystal Palace: 
Decrease on the Year 474,369 “T am not disposed to underrate the educational advance- 
ment to be made in such scenes, where we are surrounded 
Quarts ended July 5. casing’ ts w0t.. forthe quan’ abana af saamoton, 
P art. Ss - . 
ern ~___| however, among the masses of the people, we must trust to 
| 1888. 1854. | Increase. | Decrease | the operation of associations such as this, and to men who 
- /come up hke those whom I see around me representing 
a £ £ them. If we were to attempt to take into our hands the 
yay aes rae ferula of the schoolmaster, and say to the million what we 
1,705,633 30,485 ‘| think they should particularly attend to, I believe that we 
1,435,927 | ie | 74.556 | Would most assuredly not advance, but render ourselves 
1,101,594 | 48,567 . ridiculous. If, on the other hand, gentlemen like those 
379,000 | 128,000 ass. | Whom I see around me will take the matter in hand and 
wees “ oe — it, then a great deal of good may result to edu- 

ath ation. 
—- masa 12,942,893 | 207,052 | 784196 | Earl Granville proposed “the Society of Arts,” 
OMEYB..caesenn.| 256,759 | 139,716 a | 107,048 and in doing so made a pleasant speech, on the uses 

a eas | | of the Exhibition of ’51 and that of next year at 

poeseeen 424,573 | 305,971 118,602 | Paris, and on the province of the society. He con- 

Total Income....../14,201,369 13,388,580 | 207,052 | 1,019,841 | $tatulated them on what has been done. 





907.059 | . . . ° 
207,052 | “ But,” he continued, “ when I have said this, so far from 
$12,780 | being proud of the progress we have made, I feel that there 

“«** \is a lamentable deficiency when we compare the state of 


| education with the power and resources of this great nation. 


, > area ocested—_ . shia! x oon 
Te. 1~fan Incoun amp Cuance ov rue Consotr- | Plans have been suggested—many of which, I believe, 


would work very well if all persons would combine in carry- 

DATED FUND, IN THE QUARTERS ENDED JULY 5, 1853, | ; rar ei . 
nae %, 459% | ing them out—but it is useless either for Government or any 
AND JULY 5, 1854. i pas y 


other body of men to force down conscientious objections to 
any particular plan when those conscientious objections are 
founded on political and religious feelings. I think we must 
| for the moment, and only for the moment, be satisfied with 


- | pushing education through every possible avenue that we 


Deduct Increase..,................0605: 
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Milne Edwards, the French Commissioner to the 

Educational Exhibition, replied on behalf of his 

enema thus referring to the Anglo-French 
ce— 














‘‘ The two nations which in former ages caused so much 
blood to be shed uselessly, and led to the infliction of so much 
misery upon mankind, were now rivals no longer as 
slaugliterers in the field of battle, but as the benefactors of 
the human race. (Cheers.) The word ‘rivals’ would not, 
however, correctly express his meaning. Rivalry was a term 
which seemed to imply something like jealousy—some wish 
to obtain exclusive possession or advantages; while in this 
peaceful career of the two nations every conquest made by 
the one or the other would be a benefit to both. (Cheers.) In 
the work of civilisation England and France could be no rivals. 
(Cheers.) In history we could find no period in which such 
succes:ful and powerful efforts could have been made. Our 
great predecessors in civilisation—the Romans—had but a 
slight influence over mankind, compared with that actually 
in the hands of England and France. Their steamers, like 
the radii of the glory which crowns the two nations, were 
sweeping in all directions, carrying their example to the most 
distant shores. (Cheers.) Our predecessors, the Romans, 
quailed and fell before the invading hordes of Scythian 
barbarians. England and France would in their time be more 
fortunate. (Loud cheers.) 

The Honourable H. Barnard, of Connecticut, also 
a commissioner, made a very appropriate point. 
“‘ The early settlers of Connecticut,” he said, “ were gra- 
duates in the grammar schools and universities of this 
country, and it was to them that they owed it that they had 
inscribed on the laws of the state the simple provision—and 
if ever there was to be a monument erected with an inseri 
tion upon it to the State of Connecticut, he trusted it wou! 
be the words of that law—it was an injunction on the au- 
thorities of the towns that they should not allow of so much 
barbarism to exist in the midst of this State as that of a 
single child who was unable to read the Holy Word of 
God and the good laws of his country. (Cheers.) He trusted 
he would be permitted to say that there were many of the 
ublic men of the State with which he was connected who 
nad had much experience of public life, who stated that in 
the course of fifty years they had never seen or met with a 
single native-born citizen of Connecticut who could not write 
his name or read the laws of his country. ( Cheers.) 

Other toasts were drunk, and the evening closed. 
The Duke of Newcastle was absent because his 
youngest son set sail that day for the Baltic in the 
Dauntless. 





ELECTION MATTERS. 
In anticipation of the coming writs for the peccant 
boroughs, addresses are being issued ®y candidates. 

Mr. Auchmuty Glover proposes to represent Can- 
terbury. In the courge of his address he says:— 

‘* My political principles being those of a Liberal Conser- 
vative, who regards oe progress without alarm, when 
seasoned and restrained by the Conservative spirit of our 
monarchical institutions, I am disposed to support any well- 
considered measure of Parliamentary Reform, calculated, in 
my opinion, to extend the franchise more generally, and 
diffuse it more equally amongst the people, without reference 
to the conflicting interests of either town or country, and 
recognising property and education as the qualifications 
necessary for possessing it. But as her Majesty’s present 
Government is much more ‘au fait’ at introducing mea- 
sures than in passing them, I think it unlikely that your 
representative will be called upon to exercise his judgment 
on the details of a reformed bill during the existence of the 
present Parliament. As ‘Free Trade’ and unrestricted 
competition are now the life and soul of our financial and 
commercial legislation, I shall support, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, all measures likely to give still greater effect to 
a policy which has already exercised so beneficial an influ- 
ence upon the interests of all classes, by developing the 
resources—stimulating the industry—extending she eam 
merce—and increasing the wealth of this great country. 

“As the war, in which we are unfortunately engaged, is 
naturally a subject which commands much popular atten- 
tion, it is but fair that you should be informed what my 
opinions are with reference to it. I believe that a little more 
firmness and decision, judiciously and temperately displayed 
on the part of the Government at the commencement of 
differences between Russia and Turkey, might have altogether 
averted the necessity of that war; but now that we are 
involved in it, I consider it the duty of every Englishman to 
see that it is conducted with ability, promptitude, and 
vigour, with the hope of bringing it shortly to a termination, 
and securing a lasting and honourable peace, consistent with 
the dignity of the empire, the interest of our allies, and 
which will secure the permanent tranquillity of Europe.” 

Hull is looking after its old aud well-tried repre- 
sentative, then Colonel, but now General, Perronet 
Thompson, as will be seen from the following corre- 
spondence :— 


(Copy.) 
“Committee Rooms, John-street, Hull. 
“ Dear Sir,—A report being current in Hull that you are 
coming forward in the Reform interest at the coming bye- 
election, I am requested to ask you, on behalf of the People’s 



















1854. | can find for it. Now, I think that the Society of Arts, in 
= be | their forthcoming exhibition, are likely to be most useful for 
£ £ | this purpose. ‘This society numbers among its members some 
..| 4,962,924 4,597,802 | of the most distinguished men in every line of life that we 
-, 3,804,041 3,633,799 | have in this country, and yet I do not value the society so 
anaee ae | highly for having pushed any particular branch of science, 
1063027 seer aee | as on account of its universality and its versatility in shaping 
251,000 | "379.000 | itself to the wants and feelings of the present age. ( Cheers.) 
200,888 65,000 |- + ES oy the Lord Mayor here as the a 
Ssseeerssseseeesseaseseseessessesse| 90,537 55,888 | of the fine old historic corporation of the city of London— 
purest and other Moneys ... sessecenees 61,141 84,713 | (laughter and cheers)—I pe help remembering that that 
Repayments of as . pre 105,003 | corporation, with which we have so many historic recollec- 
| ners | TL op and which on a memorable occasion stood pes 4 
114,229,380 13,420,330 | the defender of the liberties of the country, in 1851 betoo! 
Te cash brought from Ireland to be! 420,590 | iteelf to foreign travel, a part of its education which had 
Pay off Deficiency Bills....| 300,000 | 500,000 | been much neglected in its early years. (Jenewed laughter.) 
— ————— | I cannot but think that all these different incidents—some 
14,529,380 13,920,330 | more and some less—have led to that good feeling, that 
CHARGE. removal of prejudices which formerly existed between the 
ieananpncnen two countries, and have led the people of both nations una- 
1853. | 1854 nimously to support their me peo Governments through a 
| __ most difficult and protracted political negotiation. And I 
P | £ £ | think some small influence of the same sort may have been 
Terminan, Debt sisesssesssessesersessessceese! 5y721,238 | 5,664,083 | Xerted in producing that cordial feeling which exists 
Interest on qnttuities...... lies psussssvenee | 872,075 571,788 | between the combined armies and the fiecets of the two 
meet the Chase aur, Bills issued to nations, which have exhibited nothing but the most generous 
Fund ...... n the Consolidated | ' rivalry and anxiety to be distinguished in company with | 
Sinking Fund palitiatpincabaidteicase - A Rg --4 each other, in defence of what we and the r consider the just 
Othe List. “Stgeee senna Mie 99.629 | Tights of civilisation and the interests of Europe. To such 
Pong narees “| an extent is this feeling carried, that when the French sailor 
For Advances 303,653 | wishes to compliment the English sailor, not being able to 
210,451 | find words to express himself as he could wish in our lan- 
ee guage, he slaps hin on the back, and cries—‘ Bravo, Jackey.’ 
‘| eresiee2 | 6.164531 | (Loud laughter.”) - 
Perera © a | Mr. Charles Knight, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. E. 
(14,529,880 '13,920,330 | Baines, and Lord Mahon spoke on the occasion. M. 


Association, whether such is tue fact, and if so, if you are 
| coming forward in conjunction with Mr. Watson or on inde- 
pendent grounds ? 
| “I may inform you that the People’s Association is com- 
| posed of a body of working men, who have never defiled 
their garments with election impurity, and were organised 
| after the late commission, to attempt the suppression of the 
| disgraceful practices that Hull has generally witnessed at its 
| contested elections. The People’s Association consists of a 
| number of working-men, electors and non-electors, who te- 
| lieve that gentlemen ouglit to be returned for their principles 
' worth, without any expense to themselves in contesting the 
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THE LEADER. 
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(Signed on behalf of the People’s Association. ) 
“To Major-Gen. T. P. Thompson.” 


“ Eliot Vale, Blackheath, July 5, 1854. 
“ Sir,—I am in ny Aa to come forward if any body 
calls upon me, But, be oe | 4000/. in defending the 
seat which, in ce of the re-introduction of bribery 
by one of the mem’ now re” was followed by 
defeat upon the next , it is ly necessary for me 
to say, twill pay nothing beyond the price of the hustings. 

“Tl am sure it be no more tlran decency, that 
the representation of the town should not be made over to a 
nominee of the unseated members. You know that I was 
asked whether I would be that nominee; and you know what 
I answered. Under such cireumstances I will come forward 
in conjunction with nobody, though anybody should be 
weleome to vote for us, and receive the votes of such of our 
friends as approved it in return. 

“ It is a long time since the working-classes showed them- 
selves on the political scene; and there is no knowing what 
unexpected strength an effort might produce. In all events, 
I am as much as ever, to the extent of my ability, 


“ Their devoted friend and advoeate, 
(Signed) TT. Perroner Tuompson. 


“ Mr. Peter Botton, Seeretary, 
29, Waterhouse-lane, Hull.” 





NOTES ON THE WAR. - 


Nortutne very definite has been communicated this 
week through the ordinary channels of intelligence 
respecting the state of the war. As far as our own 
and the French troops are concerned, we are entirely 
ignorant of their special whereabouts, except that 
the larger portion are somewhere between the Balkan 
and the Danube, and the smaller portion between 
the Balkan and the Bosphorus. e same may be 
said of the Turkish troops. Except a report which 
seems correct, tat a Tunkish division, 25,000 strong, 
defeated the Russian rear-guard somewhere south of 
Trajan’s Wall, we have not a single indication of 
their movements. 

With respect to the Russians, some slight informa- 
tion enables us to give a sketch of their probable 
positions. The retreating army has not abandoned 
Wallachia, nor, as far as we know, has the rear- 
guard quitted Bucharest. The accounts, however, 
make it probable that the divisions defeated at 
Silistria have fallen back behind the Salomnitza 
river, and taken up positions at Slobodseja and 
Urshitzeni; that the troops from Giurgevo, and the 
corps under General Liprandi, have marched north- 
ward and taken up a position on the spurs of the 
Carpathians, at Kimpina, communicating with the 
left wing on the Salomnitza by Plojesti. In this 
position the Russian army covers all the roads to 
Moldavia, and from Kimpina menaces the three 
passes leading through the Carpathian to Cronstadt, 
in Transylvania. Such, it is conjectured, is the first 
Russian line of battle. The second covers a much 
more extensive position ; its extreme left occupies 
the Turkish fortresses om the Lower Danube, com- 
municating with Moldavia by Galatz, and extending 
thence in a series of posts on the left bank of the 
Sereth, as far as Upper Moldavia. Those posts are 
reported to be Birlat, Roman, and Tirgut Formos; 
the head-quarters of this army are at Jassy, and 
its advanced posts are pushed forward to the Car- 
pathians, and communicate with the army of Walla- 
chia by Fokchany. 

It must be admitted that the disposition of the 
Russian forces does not look like a retreat beyond 
the Prath, but presents much more the appearance 
of a hostile front, at once towards the allies, and the 
Austrian frontier. Nor are these the only hostile 
positions of the Russian forces. A third army 
stretches completely round the frontier of Gallicia; 
& strong division is posted in Podolia, in direct com- 
munication with the Moldavian army; perhaps a 
still stronger division, which may be called the right 
wing (speaking on a grand scale), rests on the for- 
tress of Zamosc, in the Palatinate of Lablin. It 
must be remarked, however, that these divisions are 
really separate armies, although they may readily 
combine their operations. It results from the dis- 
position of the military strength of Russia, that 
should Austria be really in earnest, she will be the 
first to feel the war, for the Russian forces overlap 
her eastern and north-eastern frontiers, and command 
all the great lines of operation. But it remains to 
be seen what effect the Austrian army of occupa- 
= in Wallachia will produce upon the vast field 
of war, 





THE BALTIC. 
NAPIER OFF CRONSTADT. 

THE new disposition of the Baltic fleet is important. 
Admiral Corry, with the sailing ships, and one or 
two screw frigates of both nations, is left off Hel- 
sengfors to watch the Russian fleet there, and fight 
them if they will. On the 22nd, Admiral Napier, 
accompanied by Vice-Admiral Parseval Deschenes, 
proceeded up the Gulf of Finland. The English 
squadron consisted of the Duke of Wellington, Royal 
George, St. Jean d’Acre, Princess Royal, Blenheim, 
Edinburgh, Majestic, Nile, Cesar, Cressy, James 
Watt, Hogue, Imperieuse, Desperate, Penelope, 
Magicienne, Gorgon, and Lightning. On the 24th, 
they anchored off the island of Lesskar, about twenty 
or thirty miles from Cronstadt. The Desperate had 
a shot at a Russian steamer which seemed to ad- 
vance in observation. It was expected that Cron- 
stadt would be attacked. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg, of the 30th of 
June, contains the following notice of the Chief of 


the Police, published by the Emperor’s order, with a 
view to calm the minds of the people:— 

“The enemy’s fleet, amounting to thirty sail, ap- 
peared on the 25th of June about twenty miles from 
Cronstadt. On the 27th several steam-vessels of 
war approached the lighthouse near the island of 
Cronstadt, but up to the present time the enemy 
has shown no disposition to attack Cronstadt, where 
every measure has been taken to receive them.” 

BOMARSUND. 

The Times publishes an account of the attack on 
ro fortress at the Bomarsund in the islands of 

“On the 2ist of June the Hecla, Captain Hall, the 
Valorous, Captain Buckle, and the Odin, Captain Seott, 
paddle steamers, undertook the difficult southerly passage 
between the Aland isles towards Bomarsund. About five 
o'clock a large round tower appeared in sight, situate upon 
an elevated position, with two-thirds of its guns in the case- 
mates; and in a short time another of a aimilar 4 ma 
upon a still higher point of elevated ground: a little lower 
down, on the same shore, a semicircular fort with 80 guns 
mounted thereon, of which two-thirds were also case- 
mated. Sidewards lay a third tower, on the extreme high 
point of the island of Posto. The Hecla opened the can- 
nonade against the fort, which returned it after a quarter 
of an hour’s delay, when the conflict became general. The 
English ships moved in a circle at their approach direct- 
ing their shot and shells with great precision. About 6 
o'clock a small battery, placed on the border of a wood to 
the left of the fort, aud mounting six guns of the horse 
artillery, supported by sharpshooters, opened a hot fire upon 
the steamers, which was answered with immediate effect. 
Several bombs fell close in front of this battery, which upon 
two occasions was deserted by the artillerymen in conse- 
quence; but fresh troops continually rushed to the guns 
with great courage and determination, while the riflemen 
maintained a constant fire. A bomb with burning fuze lit 
upon the deck of the Hecla; a young midshipman, named 
Lucas, with great coolness, canght it up, and threw it in the 
water before it exploded. 

“ At 7 o'clock this battery was silenced, and deserted*by 
the men. The English vessels then cast anchor in the roads 
in front of the fortress, and continued their bombardment of 
it and the tower on the opposite side. The fire was replied 
to at short intervals from the forts; but almost all the Rus- 
sian balls fell short of the vessels. About 10 o'clock p.m. 
fire in the magazine, in the further part of the fortress, and 
within the fortress itself, appeared to have broken out, and 
was hailed by three loud cheers from the ships’ crews. After 
the lapse of half an hour, fire was seen to the right of the 
first-named place, which appeared to extend itself quickly ; 
at the same moment a shell from the Valorous passed through 
the roof of the fortress, where it exploded, upon which Cap- 
tain Hall threw out the signal ‘Bravely one, Valorous,’ 
which was answered with a hurrah. 

“At 1 o'clock, a.m., on the 22nd, the British ceased firing, 
weighed anchor, and passed throngh the southern Rinne on 
their return. One man on board the Hecla and two on board 
the Odin were slightly wounded, but none killed. , Each of 
the vesssels was hit several times by the shots of the enemy, 
one of which went through the paddlebox of the Heela, 
Another report mentions four wounded, and that seven shots 
had bit the Hecla; and that all the magazines in Bomarsund 
had been burnt down, Captain Hall received on the 22nd 
an order to join Admiral Napier, from which circumstance 
some decisive operation is supposed to be contemplated. A 
fisherman who Fad managed to escape from the Aland isles 
to the Faro Sound Shears, stated that on the 21st he had 
heard a cannonade in the direction of Baro Sound, and had 
secn a couflagration on the Finnish coast.” 


It is stated that the Bomarsund fort has subse- 
quently been entirely destroyed by the ships. 
’ A SAILOR’S LETTER. 
‘* Baro Sound, Finland, June 21. 

“Dear Sir,—I have just read your kind letter, and I 
humbly beg pardon to answer it at once, although it is past 
time at night, and I am writing on the upper deck. Dear 
Sir, I must tell you we are under sailing orders for to go to 
sea to-morrow. We are going to blockade Revel, a port about 
forty miles above here. ‘The whole fleet is lying here, with 
the exception of Adiniral Plumridge’s squadron. ‘The 
whole fleet is the finest that ever was seen by the oldest man 





ving. To see the implements of destruction on such a 


finest ships that men can build. 1 wi 
beautiful’ view this evening “The wat 7% tg Nate the 
the trees; on shore it reall is splendid. 
are not here, for this is no ies for you, Sir, He J 
like dogs tied by the neck, all ready to’ fight whee Wai 
To-day we have had a hard day’s work, ‘Admisal 28 
had us all on shore, with our gunboats and field-p; 
marines, to exercise. We have had a very hot iy and 
with the heat of the powder and the sun, it made; What 
pretty fair. But, thank God, we are all returned ra het 
without any accident. To tell you, Sir, what wall board 
(but I don’t know that it is chinasthat true, alheegh 
expect it every day)—we hear the whole fleet ‘is ei 
day this week to engage Sweaborg, the entrance to Fi” 
fors. It is a very strong place to take. It has 
teries, mountin altageiios 800 guns, and 12 sail bat 
war line-of-battle ships. So you see, Sir, we have ir 
cut out for us todo; but we shall do it, with the bleeint 
God. The Vulture is just arrived to our ‘Admins sing of 
melancholy news of losing 28 men killed, and a te 
wounded. The Vulture and some other of Plomri ‘sonnad, 
ron engaged the port up the Gulf. They Zot Possession, rf 
took some merchant shipping out of the port without and 
loss, and two days after the Vulture went on shore, a 
from the same place, to get some water. The men were all 
on shore, hard at work, and some of the steamers’ pedale 
boats were sent to protect them; but the Russians 
down by hundreds and murdered the poor fellows like dow” 
The boat went in and fired at the troops, whien a Russen 
gunboat that had been lying in a creek, with six the 
first time she fired at our poor fellows the killed one hee 
tenant, two midshipmen, and 12 men, Then they pao 
foreed to give in by being overpowered, They have lost 
altogether about 60 men killed, and a great many wounded. 
The whole fleet is raving mad to have The 
fleet want to be at it, and settle the disputes. but our 
Admiral has something in the wind that makes: him a 
quiet. We expect he will break loose every day. We are 
going to leave the fleet in the morning: but we shat be 
close to the place of action; so it is very li ly by the time 
you get this Sweaborg will be no more, Dor any of its 
shipping. I hope to have the pleasure of fetching some 
of them to Sheerness, to show you all what we can do, 
But I must come to a conclusion, for I can searee keep my 
eyes open, for lam very tired. But I must tell You, Sir, 
I thought of you most of any time on Easter Sunday; it 
blew a bitter gale of wind, and the snow and ice was fit to 
cut my poor face to pieces, for | was at the wheel for to 
hours, from 6 to 8in the morning. Another day was the 
6th of May, a sorrowful day for us, for we lost one 
of our young men, off our topsail yard. Poor fellow ! 
I do not know if you recollect him, but he was the 
young man that went with poor —’s widow to the grave 
when we buried him. They called him —, anda 
young man he was. Iwas in the greatest of danger for 
30 eines: but thank God He spared our lives for this 
time, and I hope it will be a warning to us for the 
future. I often think of many remarks I make, 
and many passages in the Bible I could point out, area 
very great comfort to me, particular of a night, when walk- 
ing the deck alone. This is the only time for me to medi- 
tate. I often run my thoughts as far as —, and think of 
days gone by. I hope and trust to God they will retum: 
He only knows. I am afraid I shall have ups and 
downs before that time. But never mind, Sir, [must not 
begin to think of home. Here we are, and we must doour 
duty, and trust to Providence to protect us. We all send 
our kind respects to you and Mrs, and family. Most 
happy we was to hear the children was well. I and 
trust the babes may be as good as the father; this is my 
prayer. I cannot write much about women and children, 
for it makes me anything but comfortable; and so, Sir, I 
shall conclude, wishing you may be so kind as to tell my and 
’s wife we are all well and hearty. You must excuse 
my writing; I have had a very bad thumb, and I eamsearce 
hold the pen, so I must give over and go to bed. So good 
night, and may God bless you and Mrs. —— and the chil- 
dren is the prayer of 
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“Your obedient and humble servant, 


_ en 
“The Rey. * * * ” “wees e 





The following is a list of the British and French 
ships in the Baltic:— 


ENGLISH SHIPS. 

Serew Line of Batile Ships. | Gans 
Guns Euryalus ... «+ + 51 

Duke of Wellington (flag Penelope .. + + 22 

of SirC. Napier)... 131 Odin... a. + 

Royal George ...  ... 120 Bulldog «- - + 
St. Jean d’Acre... ... 101 Vulture .. «+ 
James Watt +. 91! Rosamond... 


te be! aes 91 Basilisk 

Princess Royal ... 91 Amphion .. . 
Cesar gg use tee OL | Cermizer ace ee wee 
Cressy 80! Archer... + 


Majestic ... on oe 
Edinburgh (flag of Ad- 
miral Chats)... ... 


91 | Desperate ... 
Conflict 
60, Valorous ... 


$22: 3 


Hogue 60 Magicienne 
Blenheim ... 60, Dragon 
Ajax... 60 Driver 


Sailing Line of Battle ‘Ships. Hecla 
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scale, it really looks something awful grand. They are the 





Neptune (flag of Admiral Gorgon... see 
ee ve 120) Alban wee ee 
St. George... .-- 120 Porcupine... “ 
Cumberland 70 | Lightning... 
Boseawen... ...  ... 70} 
Monarch ... . 84! Total 5 D045 
Prince Regent ... ... 90} — Gun 
Steam Frigates and Sloops igmy 
eam — loops, | rox, 
Leopard (flag of Admiral | Zephyr 
Plumridge) a ME | Otter. 
Imperieuse sib Lows Hospital Ship 
Arrogant... +. s. 46; Belleisle. 
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,* FRENCH SHIPS. 
ships fine. | Guns 
Sailing. ofthe Guns | Poursuivante ... «.. : 
Vice- Virginie ... we we 5 
tue “De. _ | Peyché to 
chenes) co ee OO|Denodbie ... =... 3. 5h 
Breslau ee ar Steamers. 
; ie eee 100) Austerlitz (screw ship of 
i 100| theline) ... ... 90 
_opaipes’ “ures | 
to cee 90| Phiégéthon wg. | 8 
. «eo ooo 82) Sonffleur... .. .. 4 
— ee. we 82! Milan Hom 
Friga tes. Bacifer ce ccs ate 
as wee 60) Aigle 6 
60 





ane ane 


ca us | OO Total guns ... 1246 
force of English guns ve 2045 
oa force of French guus . 1246 
3291 


Grand total (exclusive of steam gunboats) ... 


LAND EXPEDITION. 

The am-vessel, Master-Commander Henry 
William Allen, left Woolwich on Thursday for Dover, 
to remain there until the arrival of Rear-Admiral M. 
F. F Berkeley, C.B., First Naval Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who will proceed in her to Calais, where the 

: troops are to embark in the Hannibal, 91, 
gerew steamship, Commodore the Hon. Frederick 
William Grey; the Algiers, 91, screw steamship, Cap- 
tain Charles Talbot ; the Royal William, 120, Captain 
Kingeome; and the St. Vincent, 101, Captain George 
Mansel. The French troops will be conveyed from 
Calais in steamers to the English ships-of-war in 
waiting for them, and when the troops are all on 
hoard they will pass through the Downs for the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

The crew of the Hannibal were to receive their 
advance of two months’ pay yesterday, and the ship 
~was to leave Sheerness to-day for the Downs. Pre- 

jons are being made on board to receive the 

and Prince Albert and the Emperor and Em- 

of the French, who will honour the gallant 
commodore and his squadron with their presence in 
the Downs, to inspect the squadron now preparing 
to embark French troops for tlie Baltic. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tae most striking event on the continent, apart 
from. the war, is the breaking out of a military in- 
surrection in Spain, On the morning of the 28th 
June; Madrid was awakened by the tramp of armed 
men; and citizens looking out beheld cannon in the 
streets and the troops under arms. The meaning of 
itall was that General Dulce had that morning sum- 
moned the cavalry of the garrison, of which he was 
inspector-general, and addressing a few words to 

out “ Hurrah for the Queen”—“ Down 
with the Ministers ;” a cry the troops took up, and 
followed their leader out of Madrid. They marched 
to the village of Canaleja, where they were joined 
by the Generals O'Donnell, the leader of the enter- 
prise, Ros de Olano, and Messina, and Brigadier 
Echagiie marched up with his infantry regiment. 
‘They issued the following proclamation :— 

Citizens,—A corrupt and corrupting Government, which 
has outraged the majesty of the laws and humiliated the 
honour of the country, is on the point of sinking under the 
——s the national execration. 

, The honourable men of all pxrties condemn it; the public, 
indignant at its iniquities, reserves for it an exemplary 
punishment, 

The days of its shameful domination do not suffice to 
count by them the reckoning of its crimes. It has broken 

h the constitution of the state, trampled on all the 
rights of citizens, been wanting to all the sentiments of 
scorned the national representation, closed the 

tribune, enchained the press, sacked the Treasury, cor- 
= consciences, and sowed profound perturbation in the 


TY. ’ 
The generals who have given to the Queen a throne, in 
rte reign constitutionally —the men experienced in 
Political struggles, and the independent writers, are perse- 
Cuted, dismissed, or proscribed. A swarm of adventurers 
pa lly itself to convert Spain into its patrimony, 
and to in aday the conquests of fifty years of heroic 
actions and Generous sacrifices. After having torn from 
the people enormous contributions not authorised by the 
Cortes, it has instituted a new impost, which has spread 
misery and famine in the provinces. Its conduct has no 
¢zample nor excuse. The revolution does not spring from 
masses, nor go out from the people—it ferent from the 
governing power, which has placed itself beyond the law. 

It is not another change of persons which is treated of, 
ation oe (evolution ; what is treated of is the fraternal 
Qhion of liberals, of all men of probity, who seek to render 
in oo robbery which we have hitherto witnessed 


mene ism, union, and confidence—with these three ele- 
3 the nation, liberty, and the throne, will be saved; and 
You will banish for ever the sad legacy of humiliation which 
pop you will leave to your children. : 
arbit ct of energy alone can put an end to the reign of 
Fariness and immorality. The country expects it all 
ag To arms, citizens! Either now or never, 
— capital all was mistrust and suspicion. The 
Was at the Escurial; but on the 29th she 








returned to her capital, and reviewed her troops the 
same day. 

“Her Majesty was in an open carriage, accompanied b 
her wetbend and daughter, and followed by a brilliant staff. 
After it had driven along the line, the royal equipage was 
surrounded by officers, the troops were formed as near as 
possible, and the Queen addressed them. At a very mode- 
rate distance from the mass of military it was impossible to 
distinguish a word she said, but she smiled and di her best 
to look gracious, and held up her child to the troops, as if 
confiding it to their protection. If there were in the breasts 
of Spanish military men a spark of sympathy with their 
Sovereign and of attachment to her throne, it onglit surely 
to have flashed forth on this oceasion. A youthful Sove- 
reig, in her hour of peril, presents herself in the midst 
of her troops, and confides herself and her infant daughter 
to their protection, placing an epaultt and cross 
upon the shoulders and breasts ot soldiers whiose 
loyalty had been proof against seduction. I think it an 
ominous sign for the Queen of Spain that at no period of 
yesterday's review was a single mark of enthusiasm or 
affection shown either by officers, soldiers, or people. Not a 
viva or a shout was heard, not a voice was raised in accla- 
mation. This silence was so evident, so marked, and was 
noted by so large-a concourse of persons, that even the 
Official Gazette and the as official Heraldo dare not assert it 
to have been broken, The latter journal says, ‘ It is difficult 
to describe the enthnsiasm with which the troops received 
their Sovereign.’ The phrase is well chosen, for it is cer- 
tainly difficult to describe that which did not exist. After 
the review, the Royal equipage was stationed in the Calle 
Aleala, and the troops marched past. They looked very 
well, smart, and clean, although somewhat fagged by the 
severe work they have liad these last few days, long marches, 
escort duty, patrols, and very little sleep. The Queen was 
dressed in white. Amongst the officers surrounding her 
were Generals Lara, Quesada (who commanded the parade), 
Cordova, Campyzano, Duke of Ahumada, Mato y Alos, 
Count Vistahermosa. After the review, the Queen took a 
drive, and returned to the palace avout 10 o'clock, passing 
through the most crowded streets of the capital. She was 
received with profound silence and complete indifference.” 

Decrees in the Gazette of the 30th, deprived Lieu- 
tenant-General Leopold O'Donnell, Major-General 
Felix Maria de Messina, and Lieutenant-General 
Antonio Ros de Olano of all rank, honours, titles, 
and decorations. By other decrees a Lieutenant of 
the Civic Guard and a Captain of the regiments of 
Estremadura are promoted—the first for refusing to 
join the insurrection when he happened to fall into 
the hands of the insurgents; the second for endea- 
youring to prevent it, in doing which he was 
wounded. Crosses and small pensions are also 
granted to two corporals and four soldiers for simi- 
lar good conduct, and one of the corporals receives 
an ensign’s epaulet. This and the crosses were given 
by the Queen herself, through the hands of General 
Quesada, Governor of Madrid, at the review of the 
garrison on the previous evening in the Prado. 

What has happened since, we are unable to say; 
except that on the 30th, General Lara marched out 
with the garrison and attacked the insurgents with 
infantry, cavalry, and some guns. He admits that 
they charged him thrice, and that he repulsed them 
each time; but that he marched back again to Ma- 
drid without pursuing the foe. The subsequent news 
is contradictory : one statement is, that the insur- 
gents are beaten ; but against that we have to set 
| the fact that the Madrid mail of the 2nd July had 

not reached Paris on Thursilay. 
| General Ros de Olano professed to belong to the 
| Spanish Tiers Parti, known as the Puritanos. He 
| was Minister of Public Instruction in the Pacheco 
| Cabinet of 1847, which was half Progresista, half 
| Moderado. He it was who was accused of playing 
| his colleagues false, and negotiating surreptitiously 
| the overthrow of the Ministry of which he was a 
member, and the restoration of General Narvaez to 
office, which led to the re-establishment of the Mo- 
derado influence. He was a partisan of Narvaez. 
General Messina was Under Secretary at War for 
some years, belonged to the Moderado party, and 
was a confidential friend of Narvaez. Brigadier 
Echagiie served as a simple volunteer with General 
Lersundi, late Minister-at-War, in the free corps 
called the Chapel Gorris, in the beginning of the 
Carlist war. He was not a political person. He 
| belongs to a respectable family in San Sebastian, 
| and was a partisan of Espartero. Of General Dulce 





I gave some details yesterday. He is a decided 
Liberal in the sense attached to that word in Spain, 
and not the least curious circumstance is that he 
should now join the insurrectionary banner of O’Don- 
nell, who was one of the leaders of the Anti- 
Esparterista movement in 1841. His name being 
associated with O’ Donnell in the proclamation issued 
to the troops is considered as a guarantee of the 
liberal tendencies of the movement. During the 
attack made on the Royal Palace of Madrid in the 
month of November, 1841, by military insurgents, 
at the head of whom were the brothers Concha, the 
unfortunate Diego Leon, Lersundi (late Minister of 
War), and some others, the staircase which led to 
the Queen’s apartments was gallantly defended by 


that halberdier was Dulce. He was dismissed in 
1843 by the partisans of Maria Christina (after the 
fall of the Regent Espartero) for having done his 
duty but afterwards employed. 
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Germany the news is important. On Thurs- 
day Colonel Manteuffel appeared at Berlin, and Prince 
Gortschakoff, the diplomatist, at Vienna, with Topics 
to the Austro-Prussian summons. Both are to 
be unsatisfactory. Early in the week we were told 
that the Russian reply was unequivocally negative in 
the essential Russia will resist to the last 
man and totlie last rouble. Another statement was 
that the substance of the Czar’s answer to the Austro- 

summons has been communicated, although 
the document itself has not yet arrived here. The 
Emperor Nicholas expresses his readiness to = 
tiate with the Four Powers on all the points in di 
pute, with the exception of tlie vlleges of the 
Christian’subjects of the Sultan. On this subject he 
will only treat directly with the Porte, and le refuses 
to admit the interference of the Four Powers. He 
also refuses to give any peor for the evacuation 
of the Principalities: third statement, published 
yesterday, confirms this. It is a telegraphic de- 
spatch from Berlin:—“ The Russian answer is cour- 
teous. The Emperor will willingly resign the exclu- 
sive protectorate over the Greek Christians, if 
Turkey will accede to a common protectorate of the 
Five Powers. He will evacuate the Principalities 
when the Western Powers evacuate Turkey; but will 
hold a strong military position in Moldavia as a pro- 
visional security.” 

General Brown seems to be a most unpopular 
officer, and no wonder—he keeps back the beer of 
the soldier, loves stocks, and hates donkey-races. 
An officer writing from Gelina, near Varna, June 
8th, whose letter is published in the Daily News, 
says: 

“Our supplies are very precarious. We have had no 
butter since we have been in this part of the country. 
We go out foraging, and sometimes contrive to get some 
eggs, sometimes a goose or a fowl, but nothing is certain, 
except our bare ration of 13 1b. of bread or biscuit, and 
lb. of meat, salt or fresh, as the case may be. Our 
best meat is mutton; indeed the Turks never eat beef 
when they can avoid it: the ox is used entirely for draught 
—never fattened for food. The chief Turkish physician at 
Varna told me that if a Turk saw a friend eating beef, he 
would say to him, “ What, my poor friend, are you obliged 
to eat beef?” Mutton and lamb first, then goat’s flesh, 
then beef. Our bread is very bad, durk brown in colour, 
and coarse. The French have very good bread, because 
they make and bake it themselves, whilst ours is got through 
commissariat contracts. Tea is our great standby, of which 
we laid in a good stock, and we have now and then a small 
quantity of brown sugar, rice, and black tea, through the 
commissariat. The last two days the men of my regiment 
have had nothing beyond their bare rations, so that dry 
bread, coffee without sugar, with one day salt meat, the 
next very indifferent beef, was all they had from morning to 
night. Of all the luxuries the men looked furward to, the 
yint allowance of English porter was the greatest. We liad 
it for three days while at Varna, but never before nor sitice. 
The Superintending Commissariat Officer told me there was 
plenty at Varna, and no difficulty in its conveyance here, 
only nine miles, but General Brown, who commands our 
division, would not allow it to be sent. He said it was a 
luxury—unnecessary, and encouraged drunkenness. I am 
sure it would have an opposite effect. It would prevent 
their getting a vile spirit called Raki, which they have 
sometimes the opportunity of buying, and which at Varna 
literally drove some of the men violeatly mad, and caused 
several to be flogged. Porter would have a beneficial effect 
upon the health of tle troops, I am sure, considering their 
many deprivations. 

By letters from Leipzie we learn that the Czar 
has sent Colonel Isakoff to Dresden, with an auto- 
graph letter to the King of Saxony, expressing his 
thanks for the friendly part which the king took in 
the Bamberg conferences. The colonel is charged 
with a similar mission to the other sovereigns lately 
represented at Bamberg, who see in this attention 
the Czar’s desire to compromise them with Austria 
and Prussia. 





A despatch received from Vienna announces 
officially that Count Coronini has received orders. to 
enter Wallachia, and to proceed to Giurgevo with a 
corps of 25,000 men. The General is to commence 
his movement on the 3d, and a second division of 
equal strength will follow thisadvanced guard a few 
days after. Genoral Hess, Generalissimo ef the 
armies of the East, received his final orders from the 
Emperor on the 29th ult., and was to start om the 
30th for his head-quarters. Count Schlick is also 
to proceed immediately to the army of Galicia, of 
which he has the command. Colonel Kalik, of the 
staff of the Emperor, accompanied by Colonel 
Leventhal, and a Secretary of the Ottoman Em- 
bassy, left Vienna on the evening of the 29th, for the 
camp of Omar Pacha. After having conferred with 
the Generalissimo of the Ottoman forces, Colonel 
Kalik will afterwards proceed to have interviews 
with Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, in order 
to concert the movements of the Austrian troops 
with the three Generals-in-Chief of the allied armies. 
The military envoy of the Emperor Francis Joseph 





a single halberdier for nearly an hour. The name of | to these Generals is. provided with letters of intro- 


| duction from the French and English Ministers, as 

| well as from the Turkish Ambassador at Vienna, 

A naval encounter between English, French, and 
Russian steamers in the Black Sea took place on the 


























Russians 
Muscovite rule of naval fighting—three to one— 
seems to have been reverently observed on this occa- 


sion. ; 
Inteliigence received of a Turkish reverse in Asia 


has caused a t sensation in Constantinople. The 
loss of the ks seems to have been about 1500 


men, mostly, however, irregulars. The Turkish ac- 
count is, that on the 9th of June, a division com- 


posed of 3000 Bashi-Bazouks and half a battalion of 
regular troops received an order from Ramis Pacha 


to attack two redoubts, established six hours from 


Usurguet, on the road to Kutais. Three columns of 


1000 men each being formed, the attack took place 
against the first redoubt, which was taken by the 
column of Hassen Bey. The third column then 
attacked the other redoubt, led by Alid Bey and 
Hamid Bey of Batoum. The Russians attacked 
them on the flanks during the assault, and drove 
them back with great loss on the first redoubt, 
which they wished to maintain, but the Russians 
again attacked them, and they were driven out with 
the loss of two of their chiefs, Hassan and Hamid 
Beys. The loss acknowledged by the Turks amounts 
t» 1400 Bashi-Bazouks, and 150 regulars. 
‘There was a review of Prince Napoleon’s division 
at Daoud Pasha, on the 17th June. A French pen 
describes it thus :— 
* At 11 o'clock the troops issued from the barracks to take 
position in the plain. At half-past 11 Prince Napoleon 
arrived in the full uniform of a General of Division, followed 
by a brilliant staff, and a magnificent escort of Cuirassiers 
and Spahis. Marshal St. Arnaud arrived afterwards with 
his staff, among whom was General Rose, who is attached, 
as British Commissioner, to the person of the Marshal. At 
last the Sultan himself reached the ground in the midst of 
the great Turkish dignitaries. He rode a magnificent black 
charger. He was received by the Marshal and the Prince. 
His Fiajest passed along at a gallop in front of the troops, 
who were pe up in two lines, which extended very far 
He had on his right Prince Napoleon, and the Marshal 
on his left, and the Sultan never appeared to me to 
be so animated and in such good health. He remained 
on horseback three hours, still followed by the most 
brilliant staff that has been ever seen at Constantinople. The 
appearance and bearing of the troops were very fine. The 
defile was executed in admirable order and with great preci- 
sion. It was executed by the Chasseurs of Vincennes at 
the quick step, which is a novelty at Constantinople. The 
Spahis defiled at full gallop, and the effect was really mag- 
nificent. After the French troops had all defiled, the Turkish 
troops, who form part of the division of the Prince, then 
came forward ; weall admired their appearance, even coming 
after the French. The Sultan appeared delighted. He 
warmly expressed his satisfaction to the Prince and the 
Marshal, and regretted that he was not able to express him- 
self sufficiently in French, which he understands very well, 
though he does not speak it, because, as he naively observed 
to the Marshal, he has not the habit of doing so, and his 
thoughts become paralysed when he wishes to express them 
in that language. Madame St. Arnaud was in a carriage on 
the ground. She aliglited to salute the Sultan, to whom the 
Marshal presented her. ‘The Sultan was full of politeness 
and attention to her, and insisted on her entering her car- 
riage that she should not fatigue herself. His Majesty also 
expressed a hope that she would visit the palace—which, 
W the way, is contrary to all precedent. Decidedly the 
urks are becoming civilised.” 





The Neapolitan Government has made another 
modification in the rules which it had laid down 
with respect to the exportation of sulphur. A com- 
munication has been made by the Neapolitan Mi- 
nister (the Commander Carafa) to the French, and 
probably to the English Minister, at that Court, to 
the effect that 


“ The Government of the King, considering that if on the 
one side sulphur is classed by several States among the arti- 
cles which are contraband of war, that produce is at the 
same time necessary to many industries ; reserving, besides, 
its right to sell that merchandise on its own territory; has 
decided that it will be free to every one to come to buy 
sulphur in the kingdonr‘of the Two Sicilies, and to transport 
it wherever they choose at their risk and peril. As to the 
vessels under the Neapolitan flag, it preserves the right of 
transporting the sulphur into neutral ports.” 





The Siéele has a forcible article on the existing 
state of things, breathing the true spirit. 


“ To talk of the abdication of the Emperor Nicholas when 
neither Sebastopol nor Cronstadt has been taken, and when 
he has still his fleets and his frontiers intact, is certainly a 
piece of sterile peurility. _The semi-official character of the 
journal which has held this language may even render it dan- 
gerous, inasmuch as, being regarded as an echo of the ideas 
of the French Government, it will encourage him to whom it 
is addressed to a personal and desperate resistance. The 
powers who have teeth and claws even in the fable, are not 
willingly present at the sule of the spoils which have been 
taken from them. It is not, however, in this point of view 
that we wish to examine the indictment drawn up by the 
Constitutionnel against the Emperor of Russia 
causd, says the Latin proverb, tollitur effectus, Can it, 
therefore be seriously believed that the Emperor Nicholas 
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barbarism and civilization ? 
Russia? He is not 
abused his omnipotent strength, and 

the principle of authority among nations; — 
the successor of Alexander, of Catherine, of Elizabeth, and 


government in which the abuses with which the Constitution- 
nel reproaches the present Czar have always existed. He is 
the continuator of a secular policy, the object of which is 
the slavery of Europe. He is one of the executors of the 
will of universal monarchy bequeathed by his ancestors. 
He has not raised himself up personally of a sudden, like 
Cesar or Napoleon. His ancestors have prepared everything 
for him painfully, my —y crime, by barbarism, by cun- 
ning, by arms, by violence—in a word, by all means which 
are regarded as good by fuanatically atheistical powers; he 
has his cause and his root inthem. He would not be Em- 
r of Russia if he did not carry his stone to their work. 
hen he interfered in Hungary in order to become the 
tector of Austria, when he incited revolt in the Sclavo- 
reek countries, when he seat Menschikoff to Constan- 
tinople, it was the fatality of the precedents of his 
race which impelled him to these acts. He was the 
Czar, independently of his name of Nicholas, his qualities, 
of his fine stature, and of his superb eyes, as the “4 
is the Pope, whetuer he be called Gregory VII. or Leo X. 
What is it, therefore, that you so childishly propose? Do 
you think it will depend on your fine-sounding phrases to 
reduce the struggle of the West against the North to the 
roportions of a coulition against one man? When all 
Surope united against Napoleon, it coalesced against the 
representative of revolution, against the chief of that military 
nation who set his foot on the heads of kings. Although it 
obtained the abdication it demanded, what did it gain by 
it? In 1830 revolutionary France again made thrones 
totter; it did the same in 1848. French principle remained 
French principle. Personal abdication absolutely change 
nothing in the principles of nations and of monarchies. The 
real enemy of Europe and of its civilisation is not the 
Sovereign Nicholas L, failing more or less in his duties and 
in the obligations which Providence imposes on the great; 
itis the Russian system; it is that system which, although 
Russia is not a commercial power, has heaped up the 
fleets, the cannon, and the terrible forces of Helsingfors, of 
Revel, and Cronstadt, and Sebastopol, for the future con- 
quest of universal monarchy. It is this system which has 
led Russia into all her interventions, and has made of her a 
new Rome, threatening the universe. You have seamen, 
cannon, and fleets, as she has; aud you have the providen- 
tial chance of being united to the forces of Europe in a just 
cause. ‘Take Sebastopol and Cronstadt, and clip the wings 
of the two-headed eagle, and only oceupy yourself in a 
secondary manner with the present Czar. It is against 
Russian power, a — out of all bounds, and without all 
equilibrium, that the war in the East is waged. You would 
obtain nothing even in obtaining what you demand. Philip 
II. continued what Charles V. began, and the successor of 
Nicholas would perhaps be compelled to go even further than 
he. ‘This is what is called for by the law of Russian prin- 
ciple, and which will be necessary sooner or later to regulate 
the state and destiny of the Danubian provinces, in such a 
way as to prevent them from being exposed, and from ex- 
ing Turkey to the violent invasions of which they have 
ose too often the theatre. It is evident that Austria is the 
Power which is best placed to derive the greatest advantage 
from the new organisation of these provinces, of which she 
may by her vicinity be the most vigilant sentinel, and the 
most direct guardian in the name and for the advantage of 
all Europe. However this may be, the entrance ot the 
Austrian forces into the Principalities is already a guaran- 
tee for Europe and for the Ottoman empire, in so far as 
Austria thereby opposes a powerful barrier to new aggres- 
sions of Russia; and, moreover, she promotes the interest of 
Germany by establishing in fact the free navigation of the 
Danube—that great route of German commerce, which as- 
suredly will not again be given up to the caprice and omni- 
potence of Czars. In whatever point of view we consider the 
policy of Austria, we shall find that it justifies all the hopes 
of those who asserted that her young Sovereign would not 
hesitate to place the permanent right of civilisation and the 
superior interests of Europe and Germany above dynastic 
connexions and person:l relations.” 





AMERICAN NOTES. 

Tue Committee of Ways and Means of the United 
States Congress has reported a bill modifying the 
tariff. It is not very satisfactory. It proposes to 
put among the articles liable to a 20 per cent. duty 
iron, sugar, cotton, woollens, wines, &. The 100 
per cent. duty on brandy is to be retained. Other 
rates are to be 5 and 10 per cent. on specified articles, 
and 15 per cent. on articles not enumerated, the free 
list being only slightly enlarged, and no change 
being made with regard to the fishing bounty. 

The squadron looking after the slave trade is to be 
recalled. This, being interpreted, is supposed to 
mean, we must concentrate our naval force, in order 
to be ready for Spain should she require a few me- 
tallic arguments. 

Lord Elgin, whose return has been celebrated in 
Quebec, opened the Canadian Parliament on the 
13th June. In his speech he announces the war; 
the Anglo-French alliance—which he thinks well 


et agp empires—and the new treaty, which he is 
ly convinced will prove highly useful to both 
parties. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Bocock has 
introduced anew Navy Bill, the principal features of 





is the personal cause of the great war raised betweeen 





which are the establishment of a higher gragle of 


but he is 


of Peter the First. He is the representative of a system of Sea service ; stingent rules to prevent as 


What is the Emperor of| officers than captains—namely, “ officers 
only a yon ol who has/ reduction in the whole number ‘of a 80 va 
degraded | Jeave as few idlers in the service as possible . 


tired list ; a board of reform ; increased nd, 


possible continued leave of absence ; Promotion 4 
to be based exclusively upon date’ of comms 
but also upon general qualiheations, and Provisions 
for the meritorious discharge of and 

ducements held out to them to re-enlist. ‘The > 
tion of assimilated rank between officers of thew 
and army is settled ; a Judge-Advocate ig Pw | 
vided. It is further provided that there thal s, 
an increase of seamen and marines to the po 
of 3,000, whose pay is greatly increased, and j 

ducements to good conduct and i = 
made. ” 





AMERICAN LIFE DESCRIBED By AN 
. ENGLISH RESIDENT, 

(Tue reader will easily recal the previous communi 
cations on the social life and industrial experiments 
of America, from the pen of our Correspondent, an 
observing sojourner in the United States, The 
present letter was received some time but has 
not been inserted, wishing to succeed it by later in. 
formation, which is already to concerning 
“Modern ‘Times”—that remarkable social experi. 
ment—the very Antipodes of Communism—yet seek- 
ing the solution of the very problem Communism 
originally proposed. ‘Towards the conclusion of the 
present letter, the writer certainly grows intensely 
American on the progress of New York and the 
indigenous capacity of the aggregate Yankee, but we 
count the general reflections of our correspondest 
dispassionate and many-sided. 

“Tinton Falls, Monmouth Co, N. J, 

Jan., 1854. : 

“ My dear Son,—It is of course vety gratifying to one’s 
vanity to see one’s-self in print, occupying whole columns of 
a paper one so much admired as the Leader, and all the mor 
when one’s lucubrations are reproduced in another coutinent 
with expressions of special interest, as my last letter was here 
in more papers than one, 
‘“‘T have ever to cherish a gratitude, which can hardly be 
fairly expressed in language, towards our Leader, and My, 
Lewes in particular, for the introduction, obtai 
his articles of the year before last, to the teachings of the 
only man who has been able to completely solve the great, 
and in many respects terrible, questions, not only social but 
even personal, so widely raised in this our day, To Auguste 
Comte alone must we look for real—because definitve— 
solutions, however admirably others may put the various 
grand elements of the great social question, From him we 
get solutions just because he perceives the essential unity ot 
the problem. 
“[ cannot agree with Mr. Lewes that the works with 
which Comte * has thought fit,’ as Harriet Martineaa says, 
to follow up Lis positive philosophy are in any sense‘ prema- 
ture.” On the contrary, it is precisely them that we really 
want. That they would be inappreciable by any minds not 
first initiated into positivism, or at least emancipated from 
theologism, is very true. That our ‘ middle-class’ men in 
England, and the corresponding classes (t.¢., nearly all) 
here, are far beneath the degree of development necessary for 
the comprehension of them, is very true. That there is 
something about them, i.¢., about their external f 
besides the mere language, which is essentially Frevch, 
would be very ready to admit. But that the fundamatal 
conceptions are by any means ill-timed I cannot think, To 
me they have proved a boon truly infinite. And very sue 
ain I that thousands of noble hearts among the English 
proletaries (whom I shall ever regard as my tellow-country- 
men, heartily as I despise the dominant classes of that ‘ en- 
lightened and self-governed country’) would hail with pro- 
found satisfaction the only series of doctrines that fully meets 


the whole of their case.” ‘ 

“ 8 Homer, 66 (5th Feb, 1854). 
“Since I left the North American Thalaux, I have ven 
living mostly a very retired life here in this obscure village, 
having much to do in view of my ultimate settlemen: at 
Modern Times, which I have never ceased to look upon as ny 
future home. 
“ Tt was only incidentally that I heard that my last letter 
to you had been reprodueed in a New York daily paper (the 
Times) with some comments, controverting, a8 1 understand, 
my criticisms on American society generally, and expatliting 
on the ‘happy homes,’ &c. of this ‘great country. 1t® 
certainly out of no disrespect to the ex-governor of tle empire 
state, who is, I believe, the leading proprietor and te 
the New York Daily Times, that I presume to oe 
remarks. Of course Miss Brewer will be quoted; aly 
course Miss Brewer lived in ‘happy homes’ while she . 
here. Where in the world will a renowned traveller fail = 
lionised ? What sort of families are those who would exhi 
their domestic foibles before an amiable but celebrated ladys 
who was known to be intending to write a book? | pet 
know personally, that the worthy citizens of New bh 
Brooklyn, and 1 doubt not that our other cities bear at ‘t 
a general resemblance to these, although the latter are : 
course most open to foreign influences, are remarkably Ler 
to lionising. Anything in the shape of a stranger py r 
upon with amusing voracity. As long as the novelty 


calculated to call forth the sympathies of a country | consequent ‘excitement’ last, everything is charming to the 
mainly peopled by the descendants of these two | 8¥™prised guest. 


“But an obscure, private individual, who stays long 


i other side of 
enough to let all this novelty wear off, sees the i 
the picture, especially since his very obscurity blinds the 
vigilance of those among whom he moves. 


People show 
themselves as they are before Jones, who would put on Sr 
best behaviour before Miss Brewer, who is, of course, gvINg 
to make a book and put them in it—perhaps. 
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THE LEADER. 








without any hésitation, what I told you before, 


iness in domestic 


j 


there is s deep unba 
relations, cod eo ano the. wealt ier classes. In a 
i | need not tell you that no narrow prejudices of country 


judgment. I have too often uttered my 

i J faction with the immense social 
ined here, far exceeding the most sanguine hopes 
me before I came to this truly fortunate land, 
attributing any of my impressions to our 
‘American prejudice. No American boy ever feasted 
exultation and delight over the story of Bunker's 
did your correspondent, from his first reading days 
Born in England, I always had a far more 
heart than an English; because I drank in re- 
«em with my mother’s milk, I signed my ‘ declara- 
jon,’ within a fortnight of my landing on these 
shores, with emotious such as those of a foundling recover- 


‘ t. 
og oe far From making unfavourable comparisons with 
either my expectations, or with the state of society in 
i Balad, teaser what I have so often said to 
if the real state of things here were fairly set before 
the masses of Englishmen, ten would emigrate, if they could, 
for one who now actually comes hither. All the advantages 
+ ration to the Australian colonies are obtainable here, 
and many more besides. But to secure all those advantages 


a 
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iH 
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Jar system; such as I could fain hope to see 
aos lnced in aid of, if not in substitution for, the 
strike . The masters could be forced, when really in 


the into submission by such a systematic emigration, 
apd for this reason, among others, that it would be not only 
self-supporting, but profitable. 

“J would wish to say in regard to the masses of the 

here, that so far from there being any unfavourable 
comparison to be drawn between their domestic condition 
and that of the masses in England, there is an immense 
contrast in just the other direction. 

“T t Europe home life is very much denied to 
the masses by virtue of the material wretchedness of their 
situation; througliout the United States the poorest man 
may have a home—a real home—where wife and little ones 
may dwell secure, neither the one nor the others being forced 
into the fields to do labour unfitting their age or sex, nor 
crowded into unwholesome factories where health and virtue 
Without taking this great feature of American life into 
consideration it 1s, indeed, impossible to arrive at a clear 

ing of social matters here in general. At one end 
of the social scale there is a profound unhinging; at the 
other an immense, continuous amelioration. Here aboli- 
tionism, Hartford Bible conventions, woman’s rights, and 
spiritual manifestations indicate the ever-growing chaos; 
and here, on the other hand, the initiation of vast masses of 
population, hitherto groaning under the tyranny of material 
waaeens into a social position befiting the age in which 
we live, 

“ Their appreciation of the happiness of their situation 
has been ee by the overwhelming majority 
by which the Whigs, with their tariff, were rejected at the 
{ast presidential doctrine. For what mean the tariff and the 
test of the Whig doctrines; but the importation of the Man- 
chester manufacturing system, with its ‘supply and demand 
gel’ and the rest—from which the popular good sense 

us ever more! So long as the ‘ Factory System’ 
means the slavery of little children, and the violation of the 
homes of the people, so long will we grow corn, aye and 
cotton, and leave the English to manufacture it in spite ot 
MCrowdy and all his dismal sciences. 
_ “The condition of the wealthier classes here has no public 
index such as that of the popular elections. Shorn of all 
tollective political representation—deprived, indeed, of all 
collective political existence—they can manifest themselves 
suly indirectly. Doubtless this exclusion from political fields 
of action to stimulate still further the intensity of in- 
dustrial strife, which, under any political circumstances, 
would have been keener than anywhere else within the pale 
of civiliation. And, no doubt, an ambition not wholly 
ignoble has its share in producing the entire devotion to 
ul successes characterising the Americans. But still 
the universal, unmitigated preponderance, the mercenary 
Spirit, especially when it begins to include woman also, is of 
no small demoralisation. 

“No doubt these same classes are, above all people in the 
world a“ proper” people. What Mrs. Grundy thinks is of 
more oe! to a well-to-do American than to anybody 
else in Christendom. Hence the ludicrous susceptibility to 
the most friendly of criticisms. Partly, that is; but the 
Want of a distinct consciousness of the real nature of the 
Superiority which every true American must feel to belong 
to his noble and gloriously hopeful country, belps also to pro- 
duce or increase his testy nervcusness. Indistinctly con- 
scious that he is somewhere, after all, open to rebuke; 
justly resenting the criticisms of superficial travelling book- 

, and at the same time not knowing where his true 
‘Strength lies nor where his real weakness; the true-hearted 
Aenean naturally dreads every kind of criticism, and, affect- 
~~ despise it, secretly writhes under it. 

I he | ct is, our material progress here has blinded us. 

‘dustrially, materially, we are rapidly rising in modern 
Sivilisation. Men now in their prine may reasonably hope 
to live and see New York surpass London itself, both iu size 
and Wealth. With a population of twenty-five millions, in 

effective capacity equal—upon their own soil—to forty 
is of the average people of modern civilisation (the 
Producing power of the average of Americans being to that 


ae 

PIRATES OF THE RIFF. 
Tue Riff is an ugly section of the coast of Morocco, 
with an ill name, and with inhabitants worse than 
its rocks or its name. Pirates swarm on the Riff 
coast, and steal down on unhappy merchantmen, who 
are at the mercy of the waves, or deserted by the 
winds. The latter was the fate of the Cuthbert 
Young, a Newcastle barque, commanded by John 
George Marshall. She was becalmed, and the current 
carried her within ten miles from the Riff coast. 
The lynx-eyed pirates saw her situation, and came 
| down in boats at night, firing as they advanced. 
| But they do not appear to have been very confident 
| of success, for they were slow; and first the Cuth- 
bert Young’s stern boat got away with only six men 
in her—so fearful were the crew of the armed 
pirates; and twenty minutes afterwards the rest of 
the crew got into the skiff, and dashed away as fast 
as they could. For three hours two of the pirate 
boats gave chase, keeping up a fire; but the stamina 
of the British rowers proved their safety, and they 
left the Riffiles behind. They were out seventeen 
hours without food, when the Austrian barque Vin- 
cenzo picked them up, and carried them to Gibraltar, 
on the 26th June. The other boat’s crew has not 
been heard of. On the report made by Captain 
Marshall, the governor instantly po i | the war- 
steamer Prometheus to search for the missing sea- 
men, recover the ship if possible, and chastise the 
pirates. The Spaniards also have a quarrel with 
these gentry, who show no mercy, and deserve 
none. 





FRENCH versus ROLT.—ANOTHER “ EXCEP- 
TIONAL CASE.” 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, an action 
was tried of a peculiar character—one of the exceptional 
cases, like those of Reginbal and Leroy. Miss Ellen French 
sued Peter Bett Rolt, the son of a gentleman of fortune, for 
14502. for boarding and lodging him, at the rate of 50/. a 
month. Rolt pleaded that he was never indebted. The 
sole evidence on the occasion was that of the “ lady,” Ellen 
French. Gathered from her evidence her story is this:— 
Some thirteen years ago she came up to London from Bath, 
and lived with a person for a year or so, and et pee. 
with other persons. One of these was a Mr. French; and 
another a “nobleman.” In 1847 she lived in Chapel-street, 
Park-lane, under the protection of that nobleman; and in 
the May of that year Mr. Rolt made her acquaintance in the 
Park. Mr. Rolt constantly visited her for two years while 
she lived in Chapel-street, under protection. In 1849, 
Rolt sent anonymous letters to the “nobleman,” which 
caused him to give her 1000/. and to send her away. The 
letters were as follows :— 

“ Ask your woman who she —_- with at the Albion last 
night. Being an inmate that night of the hotel, I actually 
slept in the next room, and being an old pal of yours, I made 
up my mind to tell you. I asked the waiter who that lady 
was, and he said, ‘ Mrs. Rolt,’ which being an untruth I 
knew, and I was determined to write to you. On further 
rinquiry they tell me he sleeps at 19, Chapel-place, eve 
night, and has done so for this long time, I will swear. As 
Stafford, opposite; he must have seen what a vile woman 
she is. “ Yours truly, 

“* Northamptonshire.” “* WELLINGBOROUGH. 

“Your woman, Ellen French, has been guilty in commu- 
nication with her maid and the waiter at the Albion Hotel, 
Brighton, of stealing a letter therefrom. As there will be a 


terrible row, it is only proper you should kaow it. Get your 
miniature or you may be ruined. Wishing you well, I say, 
‘fail not.’ “ A FRIEND.” 


When she left she took a house in Lowndes-terrace, at the 
request of Rolt, for three years, at 1301 a year. Rolt, she 
alleges, agreed to pay the rent, to live with her, and to pay 
her 50/. a month for board and lodging, to pay the wages of 
the men, and the keep of the carriage and horses. But he 
did not pay above three months; and during the two years 
and a half he lived with her, he only paid 7002. or 8000. 
But he paid some bills: 331. for a bouquet-holder; 1600. for 
jewels; 200/. to her dressmaker; and so on. She denied 
ever having had as much as 4000/. from Rolt. The furniture 
of the house was her own; and when she wanted money, 
she pledged her plate, jewels, and furniture, for 10002, Mr. 
Rolt left her in August, 1852, and she sold the furniture. 

To the Chief Justice Jervis—She had made a bargain with 
other gentlemen to pay her so much a month. 

Witness continued—She had not broken the looking-glass, 
nor stabbed Mr. Rolt with a knife,so that the doctor was 
called in. She was drinking a glass of water, and he said 
something exceedingly rude, and she threw the water at him, 
and the glass slipped from her hand, and part of it cut his 
leg. She had not induced the tradesmen to sue Mr. Rolt, 
but she had sent them to Mr. Rolt’s father, at Hyde-park- 
gardens. There was then 200/. odd due to tradesmen, and 
she had not paid any of that. 

The Chief Justice, in summing up, said that this action 
was defended by the father of Mr. Kolt, and the defence was 
that there was no such contract as that declared upon. It 





plaintiff, as a kept woman, and that being an illegal con- 
| tract, which could not be sued upon, it had been said as 


of the average of the English as 19 to 12), and with anesta-| an after-thought that the cont act was to pay 501. a 
| ratio of increase unparalleled in the history of} month for his own board and lodging. The only witness 
Amanity, how can an American help feeling dazzled by the | to prove the contract was Ellen French, and she stated 


Ing prospects of his country? Is it any wonder that the 
Teverse of the picture should attract little notice, or that we 


_ Should be loath to belive in it? And yet it is true, never- 


, that our material prosperity has carried us away, 
made us altogether forget the still superior importance 
and somewhat proportional, moral progress, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ Henny Eposr.” 


| that she took the house in Lowndes-street of General 

Brotherton, and the defendant made a bargain to give her 
| 502. a month for his board. They had heard it stated that 

the defendant was now abroad, and so could not be called; 
| and if his father did his duty towards him, he would leave 
him there, that he might suffer for his conduct. He did 
not recollect whether the plaintiff's counsel had said any- 
thing about a summer flower or not, but if he had seen 


was suggested that the contract having been to keep the | 


her beforehand, he t have described her as 
blown flower ;” for thirteen she 
from Bath, and had since living witl 


men, and supporting herself by her 
has been living with & noble lord,” and 
French, the soh of a chronometer maker, and then 
returned to her noble friend, and whilst livis® with 
in the F og 1847, met Mr. Rolt in the and phat 
So ate eee some 
ut du t time she was still living u the G 
of her noble friend. After that she left him in ~ 
of two anonymous letters which had been written by Mr- 
Rolt, and the noble lord gave her 10002. to pay her 
and out of which she had 400/. left. How she could now 
look that “‘ venerable nobleman” in tke face he did not know. 
With that 400/. she began to live with the defendant 
rate of 1200/. a year, and in addition to the expenses 
house, of course she wanted expensive dresses and 
of bijouterie, which the chief justice's wife, or the wives 
the jury, never thought of, because they could not 
They had heard that the defendant had paid various sums 
of money, but if they were satisfied that the contract as 
declared upon was proved, they could not take those pay- 
ments into consideration, for there was no plea of payment. 
If they were of opinion that the defendant had bi 
the house, or that the plaintiff and defendant had join y 
kept it, their verdict must be for the defendant; but if the 
contract was proved to their satisfaction the verdict must 
then be for the plaintiff for 1450/., the amount claimed. 
The jury considered the matter for a few minutes and 
then gave a verdict for the defendant. 
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ABDUCTION IN TIPPERARY. 


ForMERLY abduction was an offence very common in 
Ireland; but it has disappeared of late years. An 
instance of the barbarous aud indefensible practice, 
attempted by a magistrate, occurred on Sunday, 

Tipperary, and is thus told by the Free Press of that 
county :— 

“For some time past Miss Arbuthnot, daughter of the 
late Mr. George Arbuthnot, of Elderslie, Surrey, has been on 
a visit with her sister, who is married to the Hon. S. 
Gough, the son and heir of the hero of Sobraon, who 
resided at Rathronan-house, distant about two miles from 
Clonmel. This young lady, who is reported to be the pos- 
sessor of a large fortune, has had several admirers in this 
part of the country, to none of whom, rumour says, has she 
= any‘countenance. Among them was Mr. John Carden, 
—— of the er and pe een of — 
Templemore, a gentleman of considerable erty, 
in general pn bag throughout the localit ae i 
athe too, is said to have shared a similar fate—a fact that 
seems corroborated by the singular and ex i pro- 
ceedings with which he c= = became 

“ On Sunday last Mr. Carden was on a visit in this neigh- 
bourhood, having breakfasted afgHearn’s Hotel in this town ; 
he proceeded to Rothronan Church, where he attended ser- 
vice, at which Miss Arburthnot and her sister, the Hon. 
Mrs. Gough, were present. From the demeanour of Mr. 
Carden during the performance of the ceremony no clue 
could be had to his intentions, as we have heard he was 
most attentive and collected during its continuance. While 
the congregation were in church a was observed lead- 
ing a very handsome pair of horses along the road—a 
carriage, too, was stationed a short distance off, to which a 
pair of thoroughbreds were harnessed, and six strange men 
were noticed as loitering about, having apparently no par- 
ticular business in the neighbourhood. Miss Arbuthnot and 
her sister had driven to church on an outside car, and to the 
fact of a shower of rain having fallen, and to the care of her 
coachman, who returned to Kathronan-house for a covered 
car, may she attribute her escape from being borne away by 
her disappointed admirer. 

“When church service was at an end Mr. Carden was 
observed to walk towards the horses, and to carefully exa- 
mine their housings, &c., looking to the tightness of the 
girths and the freedom of the reins. At the same time the 
strange men were observed to draw near to the church 
gate, and in a short time Mrs. Gough's car made its Spear 
ance. In it there were but the two sisters—the Hon. 
tain Gough being at present in Dublin. Most fortu 
for Miss Arbuthnot she sat furthest in the car, which, when 
passing Mr. Carden, was stopped by one of his men, and he 
himself rushed to the door and attempted to seize the lady. 
She screamed loudly, and struggled bard against him, and 
her cries immediately brought to her assistance several of 
the congregation, including some of the retainers at Rath- 
ronan, who sturdily battled for the sister of their lady. A 
determined and serious conflict then ensued. Mr. 
and his men were all armed with pistols and ‘ skull-crackers’ 
—tlie defenders with sticks, stones, and such other available 
weapons as chance threw in their way; most fortunately no 
shot was fired in the encounter, and some severe bruises 
are the only mishaps resulting from the affray. While Mr. 
Carden held Miss Arbuthnot in his arms, he was struck 
down by a blow of a stone inflicted by a young man named 
M'Grith, and then seeing they were becomin 
by numbers, which were every moment increasing, Mr. Car- 
den’s men covered his retreat to the carriage (Captain 
Gough’s car with its fair inmates, who were half dead with 
terror, having in the meantime driven off to ——- 
| which he entered, and two men having mounted the 
| dle-horses the party set off at a speed that seemed to 
| pursuit, leaving the defenders to wonder at the daring whi 
| prompted the attempt, and the fortunate escape of the young 
| lady, wiiose liberty was thus threatened. 

* Measures were now taken to secure the fugitives, and 
despatches were at once sent off to this town and to Cashel; 
Mr. G. J. Gooli, R.M., Mr. W. Fosbery, S.L, and a 
of police, proceeded in all haste to Rathronan. Mr. 
Fosbery, with his accustomed activity, departed with some 
—_ constables in —.,. al pol —— a ye 

given information to the C ice, an Inspector 
M'Cullagh bad given chase before Mr. Fosbery arrived in 
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However, when ing Farn 
caine in sight of the abject of their 
sub-ins th his men dashed forward. 
} at once seized the horses’ heads and ran 

hem into the ditch, while the constables drew their swords 
and prepared for the encounter. Two men jumped from the 
dickey of the carriage and showed fight, but one was imme- 
Siately knoeked heels over head by the Hat edge of a sabre. 
Any resistance on the 


art of the pursued was speedily 
terminated by the fact t 


t a police barrack was within a 
stone’s throw of where they were overtaken, and, the force 
having turned out to the aid of their comrades, Mr. Carden 
and his men surrendered, were disarmed, and marched pri- 
soners back to Cashel. ? 

“ A six-barrelled revolver, a double-barrelled pistol, and a 
life-preserver were taken from the person of r. Carden, 
who now proceeded quietly with his captors. When the 
carriage was turned back to Cashel, one of the horses, a 
beautiful mare, worth 1502, dropped dead. The most ex- 
travagant rumours of the affair were circulated in Cashel, 
and the greatest excitement prevailed there. Mr. M‘Cullagh 
arrived with his prisoner late in the evening, and, having 
lodged him pica , he was on Monday morning conveyed to 
Clonmel and brought to the police-office, whence he was com- 
mitted by Mr. Goold, R.M., to stand his trial for attempted 
forcible abduction. Mr. Carden was conveyed in his carriage 
to the county gaol, where he was given into the custody of 
the governor. He leaped lightly from the vehicle, and walked 
with a firm: step into the prison. He wore a cap, and over! «1, That officers, after actually serving, with the rank of 
the left ear and on his neck were apparently severe wounds 


r n | lieutenant-colonel in command of, or as second lieutenant- 
covered with plaister. A large crowd was ed round | colonels of Regiments, as mounted officers of the Guards, 


the prison door, and the women especially expressed their | fjeld.officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, or 
on the staff in situations necessarily held by lieutenant- 


sympathy with him, as one who loved ‘not wisely but too | 
, colonels for three years, be given the rank of full colonel. 


ell. 

“Under the direction of the local inspector, the Rev.| «92. That existing field-officers be allowed to rise by 
James Morton, every care has been taken to provide for the | brevet, as under the regulations now in force; but no officer 
comfort of the unfortunate gentleman. He is located in the | not now of the rank of field-officer to rise from the rank of 
room occupied by Mr. Smith O’Brien, when a State prisoner | jjeutenant-colonel to that of colonel otherwise than by three 
in Clonmel, in the immediate vicinity of the hospital, where | years’ service in the former rank, or as a reward for distin- 
he will receive every attention that his condition requires. | guished service, or as now, by appointment as a Queen's 
His portmanteau, being first opened in the presence of the | gide-de-camp. . 
governor, was directed to be given him, and Mr. Strahan, it | «3, That your Majesty should more freely exercise your 
is known, will do all in his power towards rendering his | undoubted power of appointing colonels to commands as 
confinement as little irksome as possible, pending an applica- | major-generals, with temporary rank as such; that this 
tion for bail to the Court of Queen’s Bench. should be done, more especially as regards commands abroad, 
and without regard to seniority. That, in like manner, the 
| temporary rank of liewtenant-general or general be given to 
THE AUSTRO-TURKISH TREATY. | officers appointed to commands and selected from the list of 
‘Ture following document purports to be, and we be- colonels or general officers whenever the convenience of the 
lieve is, the text of the Convention concluded on the “°\\j° That semeral a a a ws 
14th June, between Austria and the Porte, with re- | polished, 8 P ee 


gard to the occnpatio' the Principalities :— “5, That there shall be a fixed establishment of general 
‘“‘ His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, fully aware that | officers. 

the existence of the Ottoman Empire, in its present limits,| 6. That in addition to the general officers being colonels 
is necessary for the maintenance of the balance between the of regiments, there shall be 100 general officers in the 
States of Europe, and that in particular the evacuation of | receipt of unattached pay of 1/. 5s. a day, making a present 
the Danubian Principalities is one of the conditions of the | total of 234 for the Guards and the Line; and that the list 
integrity of that Empire ; being, moreover, prepared to co- | of general officers being colonels commandant of the Royal 
operate by the means at his disposal in the measures proper | Artillery or Royal Engineers, or colonels in receipt of their 
to secure the object of the concert establisled between the regimental pay, being unattached, shall consist of 24 for the 
Cabinets and the high Courts represented at the Conference | Royal Artillery, and 12 for the Royal Engineers. 

of Vienna; His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, on his part, ‘7. That those general officers in receipt of the half pay 
having accepted that offer of co-operation, amicably pro- of their last regimental rank be not included in the 234, but 


THE LEADER. (Sarwepay, 
“6, Phe Government of Austria e manner as the colonelcies of regi 
thorities of the countries ‘temporari services appear the best to them ¢o seek stant 
a ma go meg : a” a ize ey 
their march, their quarters, ir encampment, ‘14. That your Majesty should exercise : 

as for their subsistance and that of their horses, and for | power of selecting officers of all ranks in the Ordname ate 
their communications. The Austrian Government expects | for service, and give such rank or promotion to gue) Sorps 
that all demands will be atteaded to relative to the re-| as their merits may appear to require, without 

uirement of the service which may be addressed by the | their seniority in the a) 

ustrian commanders either to the Ottoman Government by “15. That the commands of general officers and situation 
the Imperial Internuncio at Constantinople or directly to the | on the staff, both at home and abroad, shall not be shel. for 
local. authorities, unless where reasons of t importance | more than five years, unless by reappointment, 
render their execution impossible. It is understood that the ‘16. That the practice of appointing a second lieutenant. ’ 
commanders of the Imperial army shall maintain the strietest | colonel to regiments serving in India, one of whom is fre. 
discipline among their troops, and shall respect, and cause to | quently withdrawn from his regiment to commands bigs. 
be respected, property, the laws, the religion, and the usages | dier, be discontinued. Instead of this arrangement, officers 
of the country. to be appointed, with temporary rank as major me 

“7, The present convention shall be ratified, and the| hold the command now given to brigadiers, sing 
ratifications exchanged at Vienna in the space of four weeks regimental officers to perform their own proper duties hen 
at the soonest, if it be possible, from the date of the signa- | one lieutenant-colonel would be sufficient or each regiment 
tures. In faith of which the respective Plenipotentiaries | in India, as elsewhere. 





= = 


have signed it, and affixed to it their seals. 
“Done in duplicate, for one and the same object, at 
Boyudji-keni, thi8 14th June, 1854.” 


“17, That the power of selling out of the army, ¢ 
of the officer being retained on the Army List ene 
the permission of the Commander-in-Chief, which .is gow 
eonfined to full colonels and officers having the Order tthe * 


Bath, shall be extended to all field-officers. 
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PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 

Tae following are the recommendations with which 
the Commissioners on Promotion in the Army con- 
clude their report. The commissioners are—Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Lords Hardinge, Cathcart Grey, 
Panmure, and Seaton, Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Edward Elice, Sir J. Burgoyne, Sir Hew D. Ross, 
and Colonel Knollys :— 


“18. That the retired full pay list be prospecti 
forthe Ordnance corps at 48,0007. and ioe a a sa 
army at aap ‘ ‘ 

“19, Each officer to receive a step of rank, together »j 
the full pay of thewank from which he — a eau 
isting restrictions as to the numbers who ma annually 
retire in the Ordnance corps to be done away with. 

“20. That the additional 1002. a-year to twenty lieu- 
tenant-colonels on the half-pay list be discontinued, subject 
to existing interests. The twenty lieutenant-colonels now 
receiving it, to be offered the new retirement, or to continue 
on the active list as now, at theirfoption, but no successors to 
be appointed to their vacancies.” 
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HEALTH OF LONDON. 

(From the Registrar-General’s Return.) 
In the week that ended last Saturday, the total 
number of deaths registered in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts was 1290. In the ten corresponding weeks of 
the years 1844-53 the average number was 990, and 
if this is raised in proportion to increase of popula- 
tion it becomes 1089. ‘There is, therefore, an excess 
in last week’s return of 201 above the estimated 
amount. 

The numbers returned in the four weeks of June 
have been 1110, 1085, 1153, and 1290. The rate of 
mortality in London has been high for some time; 
but at the end of the quarter the registration of 
many coroners’ cases, that occurred previously, was 
completed, and to this circumstance ‘the heavy re- 
turn of last week is in great measure due. 

Scarlatina appears to be gaining ground, the deaths 
referred to it last week numbering 72. Small-pox 
was fatal in 10 cases, measles in 22, ping-< 
in 35, diarrhea in 25, typhus in 47. (Six children 
died of syphilitic disease; a man of hydrophobia. — 

Last week the births of 920 boys, and 84 girls, in 
all 1764 children, were registered in London. In 
nine corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53 the 
average number was 1453, 
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posed by His Majesty the Emperor of Austria,—it has ap- their names be printed, according to their seniority, on the 
peared fitting to conclude a convention, in order to regulate | same list with the others, as now. For convenience of re- 
the manner in which the co-operation in question shall be ference, their names to have an asterisk prefixed to them. 
effected. In that view His Imperial Majesty the Sultan | ‘8. That every vacancy on the fixed lists be filled by 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Austria have named their the promotion of the senior colonel of the branch of the 
Plenipotentiaries, to wit, His Imperial Majesty the Sultan | service in which the vacancy occurs, qualified to succeed to 
naming Mustapha Redschid Pa ex-Grand Vizier, and the rank of major-general under the regulations now in 
actually his Minister for Foreign Affairs, decorated with the force—unless there should be a supernumerary major- 
Imperial Order of the Medjidie of the First Class, &c ; | general, in which case the supernumerary should fill the 
and His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, the Baron Charles | vacancy. If there be more than one supernumerary, a pro- 
de Bruck, &c. (his titles and honours are here recited) who, | momotion shall take place on every, second vacancy only, 
having exchanged the powers found in good and due form, | until the supernumerary number be reduced. 
have agreed on the following articles :— | “9, That promotions shall be made in the ranks of tield 
“ 1, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria engages to ex- | officers below the rank of colonel from time to time, or as 
haust (¢puisser) all the means of negotiation and others vacancies occur in the major-general’s list, with a view to 
to obtain the evacuation of the Danubian Principalities by | secure to those officers that promotion which they would 
the foreign army which occupies them, and even to employ, | have obtained under the present system. 
in case of need, the number of troops mecessary to attain “10. That, in addition to the colonels promoted by 
that end. : seniority to be major-generals under the foregoing rules, 
“2. It shall appertain, for this case exclusively, to the colonels in every branch of the service shall be eligble for 
Imperial Commandant-in-Chief to direct the operations of promotion to the ranks of major-general, lieuténaut-general, 
his army. This last will, nevertheless, take care to inform, | or general, either for brilliant service in the field, or, in con- 
in due time, the Commander-in-Chief of the Ottoman army | sequence of their having held commands with temporary 
respecting his operations. 4 | rank as general officers for tive years during peace, or for any 
“8. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria takes upon him | shorter period during war which may appear to the Com- 
the engagement to re-establish, by common accord with the | mander-in-Chief, or the Master-General of the Ordnance to 
Ottoman Government, in the Principalities, and as much as | give them a just claim to have their temporary rank made 
possible, the legal state of affairs, such as results from the | permanent. In the case of officers promoted to the rank of 
privileges secured by the Sublime Porte relative to the | general officers as a reward for brilliant service in war, the 
administration of those countries. The local authorities | promotions to be given in such form as your Majesty may 
thus constituted shall not, however, extend their action to be leased to determine, the recommendation, in which the 
the point of wisbing to exercise a control over the Imperial | services of the officer shall be detailed, being made public, 
army. : with a view to insure the responsibility which ought to at- 
4. The Imperial Court of Austria engages, moreover, | tach to an appointment thus made out of the pm. course 
not to enter with the Court of Russia into any plan of | of army promotions. 
yt ty cea which shall not have for its basis (point de| “11. That the rank of field-marshal shall be given with- 
4 — t) the sovereign rights .of His Imperial Majesty the | out reference to seniority. 
‘ ultan and the integrity of his empire, “12. That any captain, major, or lieutenant-colonel may 
_ 5. From the time t at the object of the present conven- | be rewarded by promotion for brilliant service in the field ; 
tion shall have been attained by the conclusion of a treaty | in cases, however, where such promotions would deprive the 
— between the Sublime Porte and the Court of Russia, | officer of regimental employment, by which the interests 
is Majesty the Emperor of Austria will make at once | both of the service and the officer might be prejudiced, 
arrangements to withdraw, in the shortest ble time, his | brevet rank may be given, to be converted into regimental 


forces from the territory of the Principalities. The details | rank at th lies ; i ' i 
concerning the withdrawal of the seen tr shall form tions will sdmit of, dinar tinaeplerigatmerune 





At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mea 
height of the barometer in the week was 29°18 in. 
The reading of the barometer was 29°98 in. at the 
beginning of the week, and 29°82 in. at the end of it. 
The mean temperature of the week was 57-9 degs, 
which is 35 degs. below the average of the same 
week in 38 years. The mean daily temperature was 
6:4 degs. above the average on Sunday, and was 
below it during the rest of the week; on and 
Saturday it was 6.6 degs. and 8 degs. below the 
average. The highest temperature of the week was 
80 degs. on Sunday; the lowest was 455 degs. on 
Friday. The mean dew-point temperature was 524 
degs.; between this and the mean temperature af the 
air the difference is 5-5 degs. The wind blew mostly 
from the south and south-west. ‘The amount of rain 
in the week was 0°52 degs. in., most of whieh fell 0 
' Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
| PLES nn els 


| MISCELLANEOUS. : 

Tur records of Court doings are not without ere 
| The Queen held a Court on Saturday to receive pee 
Indian gentleman, Maharajah Duleep coe 
| another on Monday to receive Sir George of Bath 
‘his return from China; and the new Bishop The 
/and Wells to do homage on his appointment. 

'! Queen has been to the Crystal Palace, to ~ 

Comique, and the Olympic Theatre. Prince 4° 
| has’ been to the annual meeting of the ry 
| Archeological Institute; and has inspected of the 
toria Lodging-houses of the married soldiers 

Guards. 

On Monday the King of Portugal and the roe 
Oporto took leave of the Court, and sailed the 
afternoon from Woolwich to Ostend. 





| 


| 





It is rumoured, and it is said on credible oben that 
the young King of Portugal is not unlikely to offer 
to the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. of the 
The Piedmontese Gazette announces the death 





; object of a special arrangement (entente) with the Sub-| “13, That the command of battalions in the Ordnance 
ime Porte. corps be given without reference to seniority, in the same 





infant Prince Charles Albert, Duke of Chablais, ond 
King of Sardinia. The royal child was born on the 
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28th of June, ‘at the of | ske declined, but made an appointment for the same evening- 
1661. » i os 7” wr Seber tok tar to ‘bis pats house; they partook of 
Minister of the Ragiican Church, the Reverend er ; and “he in 


° 
of Sheffield, betaken himself to Isabella F He took h homey eanet b rate 
; has en himse' street- | Isa orman. er home; he met her agai 

and Sheffield are blessed ! Hf 


7. appointment ; went with him to Verey’s; she several 
Eo of Bath and Wells was “ confirmed” at Bow- ; 
= ; and did homage to the Queen for his 


passed 
nights and days at his lodgings ; and he brought sweet- 
- church on Sunday meats, but not a silk dress he and declared he 
oo a Court of Directors was held at the East 
‘en Lieutenant-General the Hon. George 


would take care of her if anything happened. A baby was 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s 
on 












born. Miss Forman is 29; Mr. Dufour 82, and a married 
man. The defence set up was that Dafour, who had no 
reason to suppose that he was a seducer, was made a victim 
the Fort St. George establishment, and second | in an action for seduction. ‘Chief Justice Jervis told the 
Council at that Presidency. 
tans Greys left Nottingham on Monday—“ those 
horses” being ordered on “foreign service,” that is ser- 


jury that the verdict must be for the plaintiff. It is not 
necessary in order to give foundation to the action that the 

Brey East. Before they marched, Notttingham, 

poe eee the feeling of England, met them in its 

and there, through its mayor, Mr. Reckless, 


woman should be a virgin; but it was mot an aggravated 
port Beet ibe “Joving cup” and kept up a gallant custom. 
the 





case, and in estimating damages they must take all the cir- 
men ale was distributed—“ Nottingham ale”—not the 


cumstances into account. Damages, 50I. 
There were 30,000 people present. 
sonst in Bag erith has received from the Queen a diamon¢ 
as anacknowledgment of the pleasure she experienced 
ow her recent visit to the “ Ascent of Mont Blanc.” 

Mr. has been unwell. ‘Towards the end of last 
week he had an attack of chicken-pox, which has kept him 
from the House. He is now recovering. The Duke of 
Devonshire is also getting the better of his attack of paralysis 


Some of the cases of murder which have recently shocked 
the public were disposed of, on Thursday, at the Central 
Crimina] Court. Anne Alice Seago, the woman who killed 
her step-son, on a Sunday afternoon, by subjecting him to 
brutal ill-usage, beating him, throwing him across the room, 
knocking him down, &c., has been found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and senteneed to transportation for life. Henry 
Simmons, the man who murdered Rosina Murray, his land- 
lady, has been acquitted on the ground of insanity, and 
ordered to be detained. = 


ar of Ney, the bravest of the brave, died at Paris | _ During the past fortnight the chief magistrate at Bow-street 
on Monday last. 7 has been called upon, almost daily, to issue his warrant for 


ish Ambassador presented to the Emperor of | the apprehension of convicts who have been liberated under 
A dag week, uname Bey the brother, and Omar | the ticket-of-leave system. They have been generally 
the nephew of Omar Pasha. brought by the warrant-officers'from Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Bey, Exeter, Isle of Wight, and other distant places, and then 
conveyed back to Dartmoor, Portland, &c., to undergo the 
remainder of the term for which they had been sentenced to 

penal servitude. 
. eek “eh Tevader F : The investigation into the canse of the death of the child 

qi os “) , V oO eaders . ry 
pag ofic., Thin ins, wel knw 0 ou reac | nahn, af the Free Hosa, ha boon conned ths 
and force. The meeting resolved that we ought not | week. From the evidence of Mr. Curcenven, who performed 
mpromise ourselves with Austria, and that we | “Post-mortem examination of the body, we learn that Mr. 
to ally or coi sland coe, ~ operator, missed the bladder and Se 
tnat dal was celebrated in England by Mr. George urethra; that there was a stone in the bladder, which Mr. 
Pabet 7,8 whens citizen of the United States, by a dinner nee 5 a out and se , wd medical men 
st Richmond. It was the seventy-eighth anniversary of | ©*#™uned differed in opinion as to whether the operation was 
the Declaration of Independence. “Among the guests ‘was unskilfully performed or not, but the weight of testimony 
bir = Sennied. andthe toast he pro} iosed was | 2¢quitted Mr. Cooke of great want of skill. From the evidence 
James Emerso ’ t of Mr. Steele, the solicitor, we learn that he paid the 1002. to 








Kossuth addressed a meeting at Glasgow, on Wednesday, 
in support of his views of the duty of England in the 





the memory of Washington. | Evans on his own responsibility, and at his own discretion, 
| Lis object being to prevent a publicity that would injure the 

nits 2 Al » ¢ | E’wane 2 or 
. tee lle. alt heating: Odense, Jn ident, hospital. But he did not pay it until Evans had shown him 


a document sigued by the father of the child withdrawing 
the inquest. 

Lines, the industrious workman, who put the legs of his 
| termagant wife on the fire, as a punishment for the burning 
of his trousers, has been sentenced to six weeks imprison- 
ment, by the Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Sessions, who 
gave this lenient punishment in consideration of the repeated 
provocations of the wife. 

It seems that Latour, the French aeronaut, who insanely 
went up in a parachute attached to a balloon, and descended 
therefrom in this dangerous velicle, did not alight safely, 
but fractured his ribs. 

Mrs. Emma Smithe, a Brighton person, has been sent to 
prison for cruelty to a pupil. Mrs. Smithe kept a school, 
and among her a was a little girl named Browne, only 
three years old. The child was dirty in her habits, and 
eaeadl Art at Marlborouch House. show an increase Smithe was inhuman in her notions of reformatory discipline. 
SPR eae these of last year: the total number is 1 33 Her idea of improving the little thing in cleanliness was to 

eae Seah tee de hee woe 4 | Steip her naked, and in'that state to shut her up in the coal- 

The merchants engaged in the tobacco trade have agreed | : : 

RTs hestnces of two o'clock on Saturdays cellar; or to throw as many as four pails of water over her, 

Gerinnport of rags for making pa caps and give her no food. Surely our teachers should be sent to 
10,000 tons in a cos + gio oss ; P teened hoa shat last | Teformatories and training institutions. i 
year it was 9687 ot glean export bas seldom sanenied T wo old houses on Saffron-bill, in process of demolition, 
500 Thin S050 46 caddeniy rose te 1744 tons. and in fell down on Tuesday, and six men were buried in the ruins, 
Sins bees than 2462 tons. almost all British eat tek ~ | One was killed, three had their limbs fractured, and two 

- a ike rere ae ee “? | were dug out, not much injured. 
yon > , Mr. Fearg ‘Conn as a sist arrie °C 
Avvet of old coins, collected by the late Mr. Cuff, and dis- 8] vat vole n nennenirts het ry saetint per 
" ’ eta? ‘ . ‘ . She is in deep distress, and applied this week to the Maryle- 
posed of by Sotheby and Wilkinson, has realised the large etal for reli Net a aaa y 
amount of 70541. ©" | bone magistrates for relief. She imputes her poverty to the 
Recent explorations at Pompeii have bronght to light a de t tion of her brother in a lunatic asylum, which prevents 
new bath-house, larger than that discovered in 1824. Aj” Gee af ee ge Ae vel nt tis Gated ihe t 
more-valuable discovery is that of a piece of glass shaped | poo co mittey ty chen fae coe line o niheed enna ee lias 
like a magnifying class. © ; been c mmmitted to prison for stealing a silver spoon. 
intellicence of ho state of ‘the harvests'in different |., Isabel and Mary Russell, two young ladies, went down to 
nantries has been received: on the "erops on 7 ory as | t2° beach near Kincraig, Fife, to bathe. Both were drowned. 
abundant in France. Alverin. Tuscany. and Portucal. | Lt.i8 Conjectured that one got into deep water; and that the 
Fra nce, Alg ria, Tus cany, and Portugal. | other pe rished in trying to assist her sister. 
- - - Mr. E. C. Luard illustrated the neglect of the Southamp- 
Mr. Charles Mathews received ju Iement, on Saturday ; in “ - neg Bday eRe ei =e wiht by his death. . — 
the Ban 4 earn peed ie “2 “) | of the town quay is quite unprotected and unlit; Mr. Luard, 
¢Bankruptcy Court. Nearly all the creditors pet ‘ : a : : 
8 high class certificate for him Mr. Clon I iain A near-sighted person, going to see some friends off to Jersey, 
ane, in Teviewing Niineesl. iaeieleciet Ute Ptr : iieone j at midnight, walked into the water, and was drowned, The 
everything but “the anemia Hl faults.” he ews irom | jary recommended the commissioners to provide some pro- 

. a greatest of all f ts, ection acainst auc tone 3 
aid etimes—that of flying in the face of the law and se * | tection against such disasters. : ee 
up bisown } ms Ape, | sete z ; | <A corpulent German lady abused the Russian Government 

P sown ideas of right instead of its provisions: in other}; “c, p , “) } 

Words, Mr. Mathews, on two occusions, renew d iebts from | 2 ‘St. Petersburg. One day she was summoned to the 
Which he was levally free. He cave a’ ae Gents . FOI | nolice-office, and lectured by the prefect; and before she 
with pleasure. 7 A pplinse ) — | could reply she sunk through the floor! Nothing was seen 
Wo actions oy meta ee ee ee f her but her arms and crumpled clothes, and in that 
prosecuted in the Court « wo oot : Plea : - a . ee ” th position thirty blows were dealt below. After this she rose 
) ymmor 2as, On Monday. 5 or 1d was a out 
_ Was extremely simple. Jane Grifliths, aged 25, -went, | again and was bowed out. 
house for Mr. Tectgen, a toyshopkeeper, in Bishops- | 
fate rs how 2 pepe J 4 per, 1 I 
ithout, while Mrs. ‘Teetgen was in the country. Sli 
went on the 1ith April, 1853; on the 2ud May, Teetge 


aded with sufficient rigour ; aud the more than suspicion of 
laxity, and the obvious advantage which uncertainty is to 
neutrals, causes great dissatisfaction among traders. | 

Last week the arrivals of specie were unusually large— 
about 850,0002, including 40,000/. from Russia. 

The agitation which slumbers often, but never dies, 

inst Sunday trading in liquors, showed itself last week in 

House of Lords. A petition, praying that the sale of 
liquors on a Sunday may be prohibited, and signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and 159 
other priests was presented to the House of Lords. 

The “Omar Pasha” has been adopted as the sign of a new | 
beershop near the infantry barracks, Windsor. [Whll he 
succeed the omnipresent Marquis of Granby of the last 
century ? } 


The June'returns of the numbers attending the Museum 














a surst-class certificate 


| 
The Moniteur of Tuesday contains the following: —“ Some 


Who had taken away the key of her room, came in at nizht, | PeTsoMs have attributed to the Government an active inter- 
i : : ©", | ference with respect to the question of keeping the Sunday 


He repeated his visits. No one was in the house except an | - | ) qee ; 
Woman and a servant girl, sleeping at a distance. On| *S* Sabbath. Never has the Government had this thought ; 
the 11th May she went away. In the January following | it desires that the religious law should be observed; it sets 
father turned her out of doors. It was contended that | Verywhere the example; but it neither wishes nor ought to 
do more; that is for every one a question of free conscience, 


Seti to loss of service to the father. Lord Chief . Be , : eet ed le sate 
tice Jervis said that loss of service is a fiction of law for | VBich admits neither constraint nor intimidation, 





Prov aremedy. Verdict, damages 251 The British Association are to meet at Liverpool this year, 
The other case was singular. Isabella Forman met Dufour, | the Earl of Harrowby presiding. The first general meeting 


will be held at eight a’clock pat. on the 20th of September, 


a * : “ < 
renchman, in Regent-street, one Sunday afternoon, in 4e “ee } 
when the president will deliver his address; and the last on 


» 1852. Dufour asked her to “walk” with him; 





i 
: 
i 


sea, are likely to be visited. 4 
either in the Philharmonic-hall or Towu-hall, during the 
ae and a dinner before the adjournment, doubtless, as 
usual nn Times. 

It has lon: a desideratum in the adaptation of fineart 
to the refined wants of daily life, as well as for | of 
science, that works of sculpture should be capatle of beng 
produced at acheap rate. Man: have been tried to 
render plaster solid; but none 
respect successful, the requisite d of 
having been obtained. Dr. Emil Braun hasat 
ceeded, we are told, in the production of a 
plastic purposes which affords the same sharpness of 
outlines as plaster of Paris, is a in white- 
ness to the finest statuary marble, and even surpasss- 
it in impermeability of surface, being perfectly imper- 
vious to wet, and capable of resisting all inele 
of weather The inventor has jy exhibited se- 
veral busts and statues of this composition, which have 
been viewed by the sculptors and artigts of Rome, who are 
unanimous in their opinion as to the y and value of the 
material, the fracture of which even presents a , 
structure. This material is well adapted for the most duli- 
cate objects as for works of colossal size ; the former exhibit- 
ing the utmost retinement of execution, whilst the latter 
proves that it is capable of resisting any degree of weight 
arising from the bulk of the objects themselves. In this 
material fac-similies of the most Yeautiful monuments of ‘an- 
cient or modern times, architectural ommaments, &c., may be 
reproduced at a price not greatly exceeding, that of plaster 
casts. Thus not only houses and museums, but also gardens 





and parks, and all open court-yards, or spaces deStined for 
| decorative purposes, oe be adorned with the finest works 
| of sculpture which the world affords.— The Builder. 





From a parliamentary return just published, it appears 
| that 146,882 persons Dad panel + ane pa et Din 
j the year ending April 5, 1853. Of these 83 

| sessed more than 50,0002. annum; 878, from 10, to 
| 50,0001. ; 664, from’ 50007. to 10,0002; 380, from 40002. to 
| 50007. ; 683, from 8000/. to 40002; 1456, from 20007. to 
| 3000/.; 4848, from 10002. to 2000/.; 815, above 9001; 
| 1709, above 800/.; 2004, above 700/.; 3021, above 600/, 
| 5260, above 500/.; 7187, above 4001; 14,679, above 3001. 
| 80,142, above 200/.; 40,473, above 1501. ; and 33,158, below 
| that amount. Thefour {classes which contribute the most 
| to the tax are these from 1501. to 2001, from 2002. to 3002, 
from 10001. to 20002., and from 10,0002. to 50,0002., each of 
which pays nearly the same sum on the whole. Under 
schedule E 49,800 persons paid income-tax, of whom 54 
paid on incomes of over 50002. a year, and 21,296 on in- 
comes under 1502. 

A general meeting of the committee of the Society for 
the Preservation of Life from Drowning, was held at 
he offices, Jolm-street, Adelphi, on Thai . Mr. T. 
Chapman, F.R.S., deputy-chairman, i Various 
pecuniary rewards were granted for saving life on the 
coasts. “The attention of the committee was afterwards 
directed to the necessity of providing, without delay, car- 
riages for eight lifeboats which it had recently placed on 
different parts of the coast. A carriage is now being con- 
structed, under the direction of the institution, by rs. 
Ransome and Sims, of Ipswich, which, with the exception 
of its cost, which we understand will be upwards of 1001, is 
likely to answer the purpose admirably. The committee 
sanctioned the sale of a considerable portion of the small 
funded property of the society to meet the expenses on life- 
boats, boathouses, &e. They earnestly appealed to the 
public for increased pecuniary support, to enable them to 
carry on successfully the operations of the institution, in 
which appeal we cordially join, for we believe that few so- 
cieties are more deserving of support than this is, consider- 
ing its really national and benevolent objects. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fitzgerald having been announced as giving the liberal 
donation of 100 guineas, and a grant in aid of the Hartlepool 
seamen’s lifeboat voted, the proceedings closed. 


“se 





The Sheffield Times, July 1, says:—“ It seems that when 
supplies are required the Board of Ordnance send out to 
contractors lists of articles so multifarious that only a 
very limited number of persons—factors —can entertain 
them, and that these factors find out where the requisite 
goods can be had at the lowest prices and shape their 
tenders accordingly. Under such a system as this 
the quality of the goods is altogether a secondary con- 
sideration. The proper course, it is obvious, would be 
for the Board of Ordnance to classify the articles and 
invite tenders for Shettield goods from Sheffield manufac- 
turers, Birmingham wares from Birmingham manufac- 
turers, and the like in all the other departments of stores. 
So far from diminishing competition, a system like this 
would increase it; and we can answer for it that, as far as 
edge-tools and other Sheffield manufacturers are con y 
the very best articles might be procured at fair prices. It 
turns out, as we anticipated, that the hatchets, billhooks, 
axes, &c., furnished to the army were none of them from 
Sheffield. It may be that they had been purchased below 
the Sheffield prices; but their utter worthlessness was the 
surest proof that they had been bought too dear, however 
small the cost. In case the proceedings which have been 
taken and are in contemplation produce the effect of placing 
the edge-tool manufacturers on a fair footing with respect to 
Government contracts, and quality to be made, as it ought 
to be a sine qua non, we will answer for it that there wi 
an end of the indignant condemnation of that deseription of 








tools on account of their being unfit for the uses for wittoh 
they are designed.” 
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postscript 


Sarurpay, July 8th. 
In the House of Lords last night the Lord Cuay- 
ceLior stated that the Testamentary Jurisdiction 
Bill was withdrawn, on the ground of the difficulty of 
considering the measure apart from the whole ques- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Courts. He should, how- 
ever, press the Divorce and Matrimonial Bill. 

The House then went into committee on the Ox- 
ford University Bill. 

Several amendments were proposed, among the 
most important were the following:— 

On clause 4, relating to oaths, Lord Berners moved 
the omission of the words “and no oath taken by 
any officer of the university shall be pleadable in 
bar of any authority of the Commissioners.” 

On a division, the amendment was defeated by 
77 to 64. 

Lord Warp moved an amendment on clause 6, 
the effect of which was to alter the mode of electing 
the Hebdomadal Council, and to make the congre- 
gation the elective body. Ue 

The amendmeng was carried by a majority of 24, 
the numbers being 107 to 83; the Government sup- 
porting the motion. 

On this Lord Dersy moved an amendment to 
omit the word “ congregation,’ and insert the word 
“ convocation.” ry 

His amendment was lost by a majority of 27, 
the numbers being 99 to 72. ; 

On clause 27, which provided for the establish- 
ment of private halls, Lord Dersy moved the omis- 
sion of the clause. A division took place, when there 
appeared—For the clause, 109; against it, 76 ; 
majority, 33. The Earl of Derby soon after intimated 
that he should struggle further against these adverse 
divisions—and the bill was proceeded with. 

The House of Commons was occupied for more 
than two hours in debating and dividing on the 
Lords’ amendments to the Middlesex Industrial 
Schools Bill; but they were ultimately carried, Lord 
Joun Russeit speaking and voting against one of 
the amendments, tending rather to neutralise a 
clause of the bill giving free access to the schools to 
religious teachers of all denominations. 

On the motion for going into committee of Supply, 
Sir Joun Suetxey brought the case of Unstamped 
Publications forward, with especial reference to a 
threatened prosecution of the Musical Times, a peri- 
odical published by Mr. Novello. 

The discussion elicited from the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL a statement that the Government had 
come to a decision on the question, and that it would 
be stated as soon as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s heaith enabled him to appear in the House. 

Mr. M. Gipson and Mr. Cosppen took occasion to 
urge that the simple and easy plan was to take the 
stamp off all newspapers, and make them subject to 
a charge when transmitted through the Post-office. 

After a discussion on the hardship which morning 
sittings on Tuesdays inflicted on independent mem- 
bers and their motions, which was introduced by 
Mr. Bowyer, who took the opportunity of complain- 
ing of his being “counted out” last Tuesday, the 
House went into Committee of Supply on the civil 
estimates. 

Divisions were taken on some of the votes-—among 
others on the vote of 27,800/. for the purchase of 
additional land for a National Gallery at Kensington 
Gore—but they were all carried. 

The House resumed soon after twelve, and dis- 
posed of the other orders of the day. 





The recent advance in the prices of all raw materials em- 
ployed in the manufacture of paper, has induced parties inte- 
rested in the question to look about for supplies from other, 
and, if possible, new quarters. The Government, impressed 
with the great importance of extending the sources of supply, 
has instructed the governors of colonies to turn their atten- 
tion to any fibrous materials growing in their territory which 
might be turned to account in the manufacture of paper. 
Whilst the proprietor of some journal has publicly offered 
10002. to any one who shall discover a means of producing 
cheap paper from some new and abundant material. This 
has recently led to the successful manufacture of paper from 
the stem of the common English rhubarb plant, and it is 
said the article may be produced at a price nuch below the 
ordinary paper in use for printing purposes. A patent has 
been applied for. 
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esi TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is fre sendy from rea- 
oma quite independent of the merits of the communica- 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be ed 
by the name and ress of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

All letters for the Editor should be to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
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Public Afnirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 














OUR PRESENT PROVISIONAL GO- 
VERNMENT. 


A Ministry which has excited more hopes 
and conciliated more trust than most Go- 
vernments that we have had for some time, 
has gradually become the object, not of mis- 
trust, but of attack. The most violent as- 
saults are made upon the most conspicuous 
members of the Ministry; the most brutal 
attacks of all being levelled at its Premier. 
In the midst of the storm, what account has 
Government given of itself? Noticing these 
attacks, not understanding them, the public 
is beginning to feel that vague inarticulate 
uneasiness which precedes a distinct want, 
and presently we may expect to hear a de- 
mand to be dold— What is the matter ? 

There has been a defence here and there. 
Lord Aberdeen has defended himself; Lord 
Clarendon has defended the foreign policy of 
Government; Lord John Russell has de- 
fended himself; and some journals defend 
the Ministry, with the insinuation, that we 
must put up with the present because we 
cannot have a better. Very likely. But 
what account can this Ministry give of itself? 
We do not find that it makes either a defence 
or an explanation as a whole. Perhaps it 
has no account to give. 

It was appointed to execute for us various 
practicable reforms, about which there did 
not remain much question. But measure 
after measure has been given up; we are to 
have no Parliamentary representation, no 
bills for the castigation of corrupt boroughs, 
for the improvement of the Poor-law, for the 
improvement of local police, of municipalities 
—no county boards, no publie education, not 
any of the reforms urged by the Ministers 
themselves! And this week Ministers have 
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lish people at present has no mission 
own. We are in hopes that it ma age 
a mission. It may gradually rouse iteelf to 
a positive enterprise in quest of Victory for 
the enlargement of its influence and the ex. 
tension of constitutional Government, 
perhaps it may find something for a 
ment to do at home. Perchance the 
mind will awaken to an idea; and when it 
shall do so, it may then be able, either tg 
call the present Ministry to its duty, or tp 
create a Ministry that can acknow 8 
positive duty at home as well as abroad, 
Only the other reason why the Ministry 
cannot be called to its duty is a reason als 
why the great English people has a dj 
in appointing its Ministry. Not more tha 
a fraction of the people appoints the 
sentative body ; and hence a very im 
command over the instrument for questioning 
Ministers, or the power for i 
vernments. In the meanwhile, the 
Cabinet gives up the function which it under. 
took on entering office. It has become 
Provisional Government. 





CHURCH CHARITY AND CATHOLIC 
CHARITY. 


TRvE charity is of no sect, but is one of the 
great facts at the root of all religion. Itis 
not only Christ but Nature that commands 
us to love one another; and the religion of 
the feelings has its home in the breast of the 
American Indian as well as in the heart of 
the civilized European. Our own island, and 
the Eastern and Western continents, are 
studded with charitable institutions, and 
blessed is that nation which out of its abun- 
dance provides for the resourceless, the father- 
less, the lame and the blind. 

These reflections, common-place it is true, 
but good to remember, are forcibly brought 
home to us by two facts which have arrested 
our attention this week, illustrating Church 
charity and Catholic charity. 

On Ham Common, there is a house set 
— for the rearing and education of or- 
phans. There are many institutions of the 
kind ; we cite this as an illustration only of 
what one or two gathered together in the 
name of goodness may do. Five years ago, 
the Reverend Joseph Brown, a true pastor, 
seeing the havoe which the cholera made in 
our homes, suggested the establishment of 





added to the list the Testamentary Juris- 
diction Bill. The Ministry, therefore, has | 
given up its mission of conducting practicable | 
reforms. Then “ what the devil does it do | 
in that galley?” What business has it on | 
the Treasury bench ? | 
The best explanation that has been given | 
has been about the war. The war is to be | 
earried on with vigour, for the purpose of | 
obtaining guarantees that Russia will not | 
again invade the independence of Turkey or 
the peace of Europe. That is a very proper 
object, as far as it goes. But it is a negative 
object. The sole, distinct mission of the 
English Government is one to weaken Russia; 
the duty is necessary, but we ask whether 
the satisfactory mission for this great nation 
is the negative purpose of rendering Russia | 
weaker? Have we no good that we can do} 
at home or abroad ?—no energies to oceupy, | 
no opportunities to improve, no influence or | 
wealth to enlarge?» Evidently the Ministry | 
is tumbling to pieces through want of public 
confidence,—through want of confidence in 
itself—want of self-respect, because it is the 
Ministry of a great nation without a mis- 
sion. 

It unfortunately happens that that great 
people cannot very well call the Government 








culty of finding space for them. 





to account, for a wed of reasons, only two 
sufficing. In the first place, the great Eng- 


another Orphan Home. Mr. Minter Mor 
gan, always ready in a good cause, bought 
Ham House for 2000/., and added a-donation 
of 5001., in order that the noble idea of his 
friend might bear fruit. The institution has 
happily met with support; and is nowa na 
tional orphan home, beautify] to see. But it 
depends on subscriptions ; and appeals are 
made now and then to the public for aid. 
One of those appeals assumed the common 
shape of a charity dinner, and was eb 

at the Star and Garter, Richmond, on Wed- 
nesday. Lord John Russell, escaping 
official pursuits, drove down thither and took 
the chair. Charity dinners are not lovely 
sights; but they have their uses; and, 
sides, the custom is not only old, but national. 
In no other way, perhaps, could heteroge- 
neous masses meet who otherwise WO 
never meet, and Dissent sit on the right 
hand of orthodoxy for a common purpose. 
There is an eclat about the thing, too, which 
the ostentatious love; and though ostenta- 
tion is not a virtue, still it is better to be 
ostentatiously charitable than not to be cha- 
ritable at all) On this occasion there were 
touching incidents, when all felt their com 
mon humanity. For instance, when t 
chairman, with emotion in his features 

in his voice, said that the presence of an 
orphan levels all distinctions of rank, 
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feel our equality in the sight of| sometimes in another they a ; one race 
~ aed or the thoughtless ~ this construction = t e great open 
man could resist the force of this remark. On| book of revelation, another that; one sect 
ion, we call it a common-place ; and 80] rears up a magnificent pile of doctrine upon 
it is; but it is one of those common places a basis of common truth, another contents 
that will bear repetition to the crack of doom, | itself with rules and axioms; but, like this 
se they are the stuff of which life is) beautiful attribute of charity, what is true 
made. It is a great religious truth—common| lies at the basis of all; and when it is taken 
like to all sects and races, to Lord John| away, or when it becomes encrusted with 
to Cardinal Wiseman, to the Red} corruption, then comes the death and disap- 
man and the Black man, to the Turk and the} pearance of that form of religion. But love, 
Hindoo. And the truth of that axiom is| and charity, and truthfulness, and faith, and 
driven home, when it is followed by the} the rock of trust, Duty, survive for ever. 
touching spectacle of a procession of orphan 
girls, a8 it was on Wednesday night. Still 
the spectacle had its painful side ; for these 
intelligent- looking, neatly-clad creatures 
hed softly round tables which had been 
covered with all the luxuries that delight the 











LORD DERBY’S TITLE DEEDS. 
Lorp Dersy has stood forward as the 
defender of an aristocratic institution in 
Canada. Abolish the Legislative Council 


sense of man, and it was impossible not to nominated by the Crown, he says, and you 
remember how much happier Joseph Brown | Temove all check —_ mob legislation ; you 
and his flock of orphans would have been degrade the Members of the Council by 
had we all handed in our subscriptions plus | obliging them to seek their election at the 
‘nstead of minus the cost of that prodigal hands of the same constituency which elects 
dinner. Joseph Brown wanted not costly | the House of Commons ; and the connexion 
meats and drinks, but the means of clothing, | with the monarchy might as well be given 
sheltering, and instructing more orphans. Yet | ee- Lord Derby, therefore, regards it as 
there were many ministers of the Church, | am ao for the member of the House of 
and a great officer of State, eating and drink- Lords to be ay directly by the public 
ing and making merry, and sitting to hear | instead of by the Queen! ’ 
their names read up as collectors of subscrip- | |. The Duke of Newcastle defended his own 
tions, and as subscribers to the Orphan’s | bill for making the change in Canada, and 
Home, and anxious to make speeches before| 8stained it by three arguments. In the 
alord: That is the unlovely side of the pic-| first place, he said, mere nominees of the 
ture—a painful commentary on human weak- | Crown are not regarded with so much re- 
ness, Here is one way in which the Chureh | spect in the colony as to render the post one 
of England collects funds for the support of | of ambition for really eligible candidates ; in 
the poor and forlorn. It has other modes,|the second place, the colonists wish the 
pits for example; but this mode is not change which he is going to establish by 
ea”. the mode of a Church so wealthy | legislation; and in the third place, the con- 
as ours. Better, however, that the work be! cession to the popular wish in Canada, which 
so done than not done at all. has continued without interruption from the 
There is another mode not practised by the time since Lord Durham : suggested the 
Church of England, and more beautiful by adoption of local and responsible government 
far. Let us describe an instance. At the|i™ leu of imperial and absolutist government, 
east end of Hammersmith, there is a dwell-| has converted the colony from a state of 
ing called Elmhouse, inhabited by Sisters of chronic rebelliog into one of loyalty and 
Merey—and good and merciful they are. affection. These are remarkable admissions, 
Fourteen ladies, some of them born to| #8serting as they do that the satisfaction of 
luxury, live and labour in that house. They the popular wish, the concession of self-go- 
have gone forth into the lanes and byeways,| Vernment, and the fullest extension of liberty, 
into places where few ladies penetrate, and | Create loyalty to Government, and restore 
they have caught up and carried to Elm- affection for the monarchy. In other words, 
house no fewer than sixty-two aged and poor “ democracy,”—for the Duke of Newcastle 
old women. They have washed them; they | USes the word,—democracy, which cannot be 
have tended them ; they have fed, and clothed, resisted, may be reconciled with monarchical 
and sheltered them. ‘It is a beautiful sight | government. Wee will not cavil about words : 
to see—a sight tender hearts weep with joy the meaning is quite clear ; and it is perfectly 
over. The Sisters of Mercy themselves wait , COmsistent with our own experience in Eng- 
upon their aged guests; make their beds;|!#nd. The largest extension of representa- 
scrub their rooms; wash their clothes; cook | i¥e government, and of enfranchisement for 
their food; do all, and more than all, that | ll freemen in a country where there are none 
servants would do. Two of them drive a cart | but freemen, is not only consistent with a 
round to the neighbouring Catholic families loyal fidelity to the monarchy, but actually 
to gather up broken victuals; for these | reproduces that disposition when it has been 
Sisters of Mercy are Sisters of Poverty too, | injured by bad government. We might say 
and have no luxuries, no turbot and cham-|t0 the Duke of Newcastle, that the whieh 
pegne, no public dinners, little beside daily | ™ent which succeeds in Canada, and which 
read and water. Nor is this all. The |i8 corroborated by the past history of our 
house is not in good repair, and the rain |W country, might be carried out at home; 
drips through the roof; but the Sisters of| #%d what is more, we are strongly persuaded 


give up the rain-proof rooms to their | that the Duke of Neweastle is not the man 


guests, and sleep themselves where the rain | deny that home-thrust proposition. If 
may patter through at pleasure. How dif-| the English people retained as much active 
erent from the charity dinner mode of| Will to secure their own rights as the Ca- 
helping the poor. Yet these are the institu-| 4dian people have exercised, they would 
tions which the Spooners and Newdegates find a Neweastle to concede a statute as the 
upon us to destroy. . | Canadians have found one. But our affair, 
_Not, however, for the purpose of blaming | for the moment, is that of a different 
either Church—or either sect, properly speak- | speaker. , - 
ing—do we draw this contrast; but for the; Lord Derby has some peculiar notions re- 
of remembering what it is good red specting dignity. He admits that there is a 
Temember, that the great religious truth, | difference between the Legislative Council 


ty, or the practical love of one to an-| #24 the House of Lords. 
er, belong alike to all sects. All true . — he we . —_= on Deane 
ou: ; ; Sia . . ittle conscious of his duties as a legis rT, who wou 
principles parti’ les are uniy ersal | all untrue consent to exercise those duties, if it were possible, 
particular. Sometimes in one form : after this House for two successive years had rejected 











or amended, to the displeasure of the House of Com- 
mons, any measure, you should be compelled to vacate 
your seats and de tweet yy omalhedingd = 4 
that returned the House of Commons, whose 

you had humbly ventured to take the liberty of 


amending.” 

The whole tone of this indicates 
the spirit of the man. He evidently considers 
the Commons as an inferior body to the 
Lords ; he would hold himself degraded by 
being in the position of a commoner. Judg- 
ing from his defence of the Legislative 
Council, he would rather be a nominee of the 
Crown, even in a community that despised 
nominees, than the freely chosen representa- 
tive of a people. He says this, alt he 
has accepted the suffrages of Englishmen, and 
has sat as a member amongst commoners. 
The public, therefore, now notes with what 
feelings he has stood before them to ask their 
votes, with what feelings he sat behind his 
brother commoners in the House of Commons. 
He despises his countrymen, not being Peers. 
He would now consider himself “ degraded” 
by asking their votes and sitting amongst 
them ! 

There might be grounds for this pride. We 
can conceive a very reasonable source of pride 
at a day when a Stanley could bring forward 
to the defence of his — a body of his 
own retainers, supported at his own expense, 
to defend his country and its Crown. In those 
days a Peer was a person of dignity; he pos- 
sessed real power, and real power is always 
respected. Although not so literally the 
“owner” of his lands, he was “lord” over 
them—a minor sovereign, often able to de- 
fend his title against the Sovereign of the 
country. But since those days the power of 
the Peer has declined. He has, indeed, by a 
species of encroachment, become landowner 
instead of landlord; he can sell his lands, and 
often does; he pledges them, and cannot re- 
trieve them from the pawnshop; he retains 
an hereditary seat in one House of Parlia- 
ment; but he does not always inherit the 
faculties which render that seat available, and 
he is frequently no better than the member 
for a pocket borough; with this difference, 
that the Peer sits there in his own right. 
There is something in that, but not much, for 
he no longer performs suit and service. He 
has shuffled off the maintenance of Church to 
the ratepayers, he has shuffled off the provid- 
ing of an army to the taxpayers; he is no longer 
bound to go to the wars in person, and fre- 

uently prefers to stop at home: in short, he 
en nothing for his privileges, except give 
obstructive votes to prevent the legislation of 
the people. 

Canada may be an example to the English 
at large, but it ought to be a warning to the 
Peerage. There has been in some degree 
the same regard in the colony for superior 
rank and for connexion with the Crown. But 

ople have asked, of what use are the Legis- 
lative Councils? How do they suit our pre- 
sent circumstances? What do they do for 
their seats? They only hinder us; they are 
not a use, but an obstruction. Cana different 
tale be told of the House of Lords? It is true 
that they may occasionally furnish statesmen ; 
but even they have got their pay for that 
service ; and it does not, like the old expe- 
dition to the wars, entail either persona_ 
danger, or bodily hardship, or the risk of 
loss. No man who serves his sovereign now 
runs the chance of losing his lands and head 
by the victory of that sovereign’s rival. 
Above all, no man now signalises his high 
position by making any genuine sacrifice to 
the state. It is active service, generous 
sacrifice, public utility, that constitute the 
true title-deeds of an aristocracy. 

There is a period in the rise and fall of 
most states when leading men come 





and take a high position; when by the exercise 
of great powers they secure privileges, because 
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ny. But an aristocracy whichcan show 
po ttle. to its possessions except those ad- 
vantageous to itself has a flaw in its tenure. 
A Peer who can only say, “ I have a right to 
my position, because it is beneficial to me,” 
while in services to the public he does no 
more than any other man, and pays but a 
proportionate income-tax, contributes but a 
proportionate mite to charity—that man has 
no real right and title to his position. He 
has forfeited it. He has forfeited it the 
more, since opportunity redoubles obligation. 
The man who can serve his country with per- 
sonal influence and wealth, but neglects to do 
so, offends his country, and deserves to be 
brought to a stern account. 

Lord Derby talks about being “ degraded’ 
by being sent before the constituencies of 
the Commons. If the constituencies of the 
Commons understood the insult implied in 
the remark, they would call Lord Derby 
before them, and ask him what he does for 
his place? They would then learn, that he, 
and Peers like him, are useless encumbrances, 
are fit only to share the fate of the Legis- 
lative Council of Upper Canada—to be 
abolished. And the constituencies could do 
that, if they were to take pains to elect proper 
servants, and would give their servants proper 
instructions. The safety of the Peers lies in 
the supineness of the People. 


~~ 





WHOLESALE PROSPERITY AND RETAIL 

BANKRUPTCY. 
Tue state of trade, national as well as whole- 
sale and retail, is so peculiar as to attract 
repeated remark on all sides; and it appears 
to us to be most important to note some of 
its anomalies. There is a kind of freshness 
in the constant success which perseveres 
through every trial, and at every new proof 
of that success, constantly as it has been 
noticed, we receive the fact as a novelty. It 
is true that the success evinees itself in the 
very broadest results, and that we lose the 
conception of it as we approach to the 
minuter details. It is when we look to the 
er and imports, to the prices of the 
public funds, or to the state of the national 
revenue, that we have proved to us the 
general prosperity, not only of the state, but 
of the community which forms the living 
body of that state. 

For a state may be comparatively pros- 
perous while the people that form it are 
poor; as wretched Russia is sacrificed to 
extol the magnificent Czar and his armies. 
Far different is it with us. The people are 
really richer than the state; the revenue is a 
test, not a measure of the resources of the 
people. We collect annually some sixty 
millions for the public expenditure, besides 
local expenditure; and that is really but a 
small portion of the income of the people. 
Our exports—the surplus of our produce 


which we exchange with other countries— | ‘ding commerce represents all the relations between man 
and man outside the family circle. gp f ment 
however, may sanction what would otherwise be violations | truth, that laws for the artificial en oree 

of strict economy, with a substantial benefit as the result.| of epedi¢t are as much a violation of 


have magnified immensely, even within the 
last two years, constant as the increase had 
been previously. We take the short half of 
the three last years,—the first five months of 
each,—and we find that while the exports of 
1852 amounted to more than twenty-seven 
millions those for 1853 exceeded thirty-five 
millions, and those for 1854 exceeded last 
year by nearly half a million. 

There is, mdeed, this difference between 


1854 and 1853,—that last year showed an | dividing ‘this canon into a third part, has maintained that 
increase in ev the divided employments, facilitated by combination of 

prabteeeta P h omy month over the month of labour, cannot attain their full productive power until they 
the previous year, whereas, taking the sepa- f 


rate months, 1854 shows both decrease and |¢ 


them is to render them more| result is as we Pelee ye nee ow 

when they | notwithstanding the sounds of 
tenure, because} commercial mind, the increase of 1853 is 
the affection for themselves extends to their | sustained im 1854. 


for the 


The reasons for this success are gee 
One has been poimted out, im the fi 

the Administration to the principles of Free- 
trade ; but to a certain extent it may be said 
that the principle of Free-trade in commerce* 
has become independent of any Ministry for 
the time being. The Derby-Disraeli Govern- 
ment was obliged to acquiesce, and a glance 
at the mere list of exported and imported 
goods will show how innumerable are the 
alliances which have been established, and 
how impracticable it would be at this day 
for any Government, desiring its own exist- 
ence, to attempt the intercepting of those 
alliances. 

When, however, we pass from the condition 
of national and general prosperity to the 
condition of individuals, or of particular sec- 
tions of trade, we shall find a very different 
tone. At present almost the universal com- 
plaint is that “business is bad.” Not only 
are profits declining, but demand is falling 
off. People begin to ask where the fall will 
stop? In vain you point to the sustained 
amount of export and imports, of the public 
funds, of the public revenue, of the property 
and income tax : tradesmen answer that their 
receipts are falling off by one-half. Now, in 
the first place, we believe there is gross exag- 
geration in the statement. Let half the 
margin of a man’s receipts be cut off, and it 
looks as bad as if half the entire amount were 
expunged. There is, however, some truth in 
the complaint: there is a serious decline in 
business ; but this we believe also to be an 
exaggeration, not in statement but in fact. It 
is a practical result of an exaggerated fear 


elity of 


small capitals, and thus a large 
capital which would just new be ble 
actually kept out of use ‘by that law -whidh 
will not allow a man to risk his eapital Unless 
he is prepared to risk with it himself and al] 
that he has. — is not soi 
to great capitalists as it is to small 
helps to preserve a monopoly to — 
capitalists; hence, they who clamoured 4 
force Free-trade upon the agriculturists, now 
clamour for the breach of Free-trade 
in partnership “ protection.” Thig poate 
tion is now operating very sey 
the class which ™ on we Bee =a 
though more enterprising retail dealers, 
The actual state of trade, with its curioys 
mixture of difficulty and Prosperity, forges 
upon us another reflection, upon Which we 
have ventured in previous numbers. Min. 
gled with the general soundness, there jg 
undoubtedly a considerable amount of yp. 
soundness. Bankruptcy is ‘abroad, We 
could point to one trade, noted for its enter. 
prise, in which we doubt whether, at this 
moment, with the exception of a few of the 
greatest capitalists, there is one solvent map. 
and why P_ Because, although the ; 
in which that trade deals has a 
value, the immediate demand for it 1s checked, 
We have already said that this check js 
partly reasonable, and partly also a mistake 
m fact; nevertheless, it “pulls up” ‘those 
who have been laying out their money on 
speculation, since they are not supplied with 
the periodical returns upon which their 
previous calculations had induced them to 
reckon. They had indeed no right to 
reckon. It is not safe to calculate that, 
because men have been wanting boots, or 
coats, or joints of meat, in a certain ratio 
during the year 1858, they will continueto 


that the interruption of war to commerce,| want those things throughout 1854 or 
and the claims of the tax-gatherer, may at no| subsequent year. The political economist 
distant date put a check upon trade. In an-| may calculate widely, because he does not 
ticipation of that possibility, trade has put a| trouble himself about mistakes in detail; but 
check upon itself; unnecessarily, since com-| the temporary errors that compensate each 
merce is not interrupted, @r is very partially | other in the calculations of political economy 
so. The war, which has not yet made the} are the ruin of the many small traders who 
claims upon us that it may make, will never | are the units in his “ round numbers.” For 
be permitted to repeat the improvident de-| reasons partly correct and partly incorrett, 
mands which characterised Pitt’s time. men do not feast, marry, or travel just at 
The inconvenience no doubt is aggravated! present at the continuous rate of 1858. 
by the fact that capitalists are to some extent | Lodgings, clothes, railway tickets, and house 
diverting their means from ordinary trade to | property do not go off so continuously ; and 
larger enterprises, and particularly to rail-|men who have got involved in the universal 
ways, and, we suspect, to a prospective specu-| system in which no one man can see the 
lation in Government loans. Many a man is beginning or end of his own transactions, be- 
preparing for that too soon. As to railways, | come living errors in the sweep of the political 
we observe that the calls for this present | economist. They are like men in the midst 
month of July amount to 8,500,000/. against | of a cavalry regiment careering at full gallop: 
6,830,0007. in the same month of 1853.) they cannot see nor choose their path ; if they 
These last events alone remind us again that | pull up through faint heart, or stum 
the principle of Free-trade is grossly violated | through accident, they fall, and are run over. 
by those who once thrust it down the throats | Such sacrifices will continue to be made while 
of the agricultural Protectionists—the great | men trade blindly ; they must trade blindly 
men of commerce. They are for upholding | while the system of artificial credit prevents 
the restriction against the combination of'! their seeing the beginning or end of their 
= —a--- —| own transactions, because it involves every- 
* We speak of Free-trade as a principle absolutely sound. | body in an endless chain of pledges. 4 
The mistake of economists has consisted in supposing that present, however, there could scarcely 
Reasons of friendship, | found a dozen men who would recognise 








For example, by having kept my cousin going in a baker's | 


pendent upon me, I may be better off at the end of a year 
than I should be if I left him to his fate and saved on my 
bread-bill by going to a cheaper baker. Again, economists of 
the eld school have supposed that “ division of labour” was 
the only true economy; whereas, Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
has shown that the proposition should be divided into two 
parts, that the true power of labour is not got until ‘ com- 
bination of labour” furnishes the means of getting “ division 
of employments ;” and a writer in our own journal, re- 


be carried on in concert. There is nothing, however, in this 


octrine incompatible with Free-trade. It is as necessary to 





incre y . : . the t development of Free-trade as a correct order of B 
increase. That is natural in a time of greater Slenking | ic wate to the free development of corn or any | the plural, because more than one class 
other gregarious plant. 


disturbanee and misgiving; but the general 





involved. 
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business, instead of letting him become bankrupt and de- trade as they are of philology or of log 
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CIRCASSIAN. 


Ayoruer “exceptional case” has come be- 
fore the Court of Common Pleas—an action 
by a lady, to recover 1450/. from Mr. Peter 
Bett Rolt, her friend. 
upon our notice, as a disclosure of manners 
and customs amongst the upper — 
this country. We say the upper classes ® 


The case forces itself 
of 


And we call the case “ excep 
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class whom it is not polite to talk about. 
Here and there will be a Mr. Rolt, whose 
establishment we have already described. 
And, perhaps, in less aristocratic parts, there 
will be the son of the chronometer-maker, 
and other gentlemen who partake more or 
less in the life which is carried on at these ex- 
ceptional mansions. For the mansions, we pre- 
| Sue, must be exceptional—like the money, 
| the jewels, the plate, and several other very 
| tangible things, which Mr. Oxenham, the 
| auctioneer, can handle; which will sell for 
| thousands and thousands of money, and which 
| are requisite for such a sphere of life. 

Now we have no desire whatever to pene- 
trate into private life; but we cannot avoid 
remarking the distinction observed in court 
| between commoners, whose names are dragged 
| forward freely, and other persons, morally in 
| the same category, whose names are withheld 

because they are “noble” or “venerable” 
—venerable notwithstanding Ellen French ; 
noble, notwithstanding they are doing things 
which they are ashamed to have talked about. 
| We do not desire to penetrate the veil; we 
| have no wish to know whether the “ vene- 
rable’? nobleman is “ the old Marquis” whom 
| we have before met ; or not the Marquis, but 
| the noble Earl , or Lord , or Lord 
It might be either one of these 
men, whose habits and customs are generally 
well known; or some others; for they are no 
worse than their kind, and can easily bring 
forward parallels. We should not care even 
to have known the name of Mrs. Rolt’s hus- 
band during those two years ending in Au- 
gust, 1852; nor the son of the chronometer- 
maker. Sufficient for us that there are such 
people, living in such houses, conducting 
their affairs according to a well-recognised 
etiquette more or less known to each other, 
and able to say that they are no worse than 
their class. Sufficient to us that they do not 
belong exclusively to the rank of commoner 
or of noble, but to both; not to one district 
of London or to another, but to all, from 
Belgravia to Bethnal Green, from Mary- 
lebone to Newington Butts. 

If the cases are “ exceptional,” as it was 
said in the case of Alice caer, of Margaret 
Reginbal, and a hundred noted crim-cons., it is 
curious how they dovetail into each other. 
Unless there are half-a-dozen venerable no- 
blemen or marquises doing all the Don 
Juanism of their class, there must be several 
persons of that select body whose wanderings 
can be traced in most of the well-tenanted 
parishes of the metropolis. Yet, muster the 
body,—peers, heirs, and cadets,—ask them 
for their opinions on moral subjects,—and, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if not 
more, you will find a solemn profession of 
the orthodox sentiments. 

But again let us ask, how can morals 
sealed by the ratification of authorities like 
these be worth qnything? Ask which is 
right, the practice or the profession of so- 
ciety? Or are neither of them quite in the 
right ? 

“We are induced to think that the last sup- 
position is the true one; but at all events, 
let us note the fact, that the exceptional 
cases, although under the surface, are so 
widely spread as to become connected with 
each other; and that those who make laws 
for us politically as well as socially, the 
wealthy as well as the parliamentary, are as 
often found in these exceptional cases as in 
their recognised position. 

An English officer cruising with our fleet 
in the Black Sea, recently, discovered a 
family of Circassians, father and daughters. 
The daughters were fair, the English were 
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“ocourrences, frequent as they may be, 
— be spurte’, DO as a custom, but as a 
freach of custom. 

The abduction case at Tipperary is not 
jonal case, but it is rather an | 

a of conservatism in Ireland; for | 
customs, 


amongst Irish manners and 
‘abduction ranks as well as mar- 
riage; and it belongs to all classes. It is not 
denied. It is supposed that something of the 
. gular chivalry of the Irish character enters 
into the offence. Men confess that they have 
been gui of abduction as they would con- 
fess Ne had been victorious in a duel, 
or that they are generously imprudent. At 
all events the abducer, as in this particular 
case must be to a certain extent in earnest, 
. 4 to risk himself and his bones, 
as well as his purse with what it may con- 
tain. Young ladies may not like to have 
their consent presumed, or forcibly dis- 
counted; they, like the Austrian subjects, 
may resent & compulsory loan of their affec- 
tions. But it has happened before now that 
the display of desperate earnestness, the 
braving of cudgels and kicks, has so far im- 
the female heart, that these com- 
ry courtships have ended in willing 
matrimony, and the couple have “lived happy 
ever after.” It is rather remarkable that 
this practice of marriage perforce exists in a 
country where the rule of matrimony is far 
more ey oeerre rs in moral England 
or super-moral Scotland. 

But the case to which we refer, in the 
Court of Common Pleas, is so “ exceptional,” 
that people hesitate to talk about it distinctly. 
The facts are obvious enough. Here is a 
young lady whose Christian name is Ellen, 
and whose surname is said to be French, ap- 
parently on the strength of her having occu- 

ied that name as atenant-at-will. It would 
be very wrong to describe the lady as admit- 
ting the principle enunciated by Queen Dido, 
and regarding Trojan or Tyrian without dis- 
crimination. For twelve years, according to 
the statement made in court, this lady has 
been living ostensibly in the marriage state, 
and during that period the successive hus- 
bands, by courtesy, have only amounted to 
four or five in number. She lived with a gen- 
tleman; then with the son of a chronometer- 
maker; then with a nobleman, who is called 
avenerable nobleman ; then with Mr. Rolt. 
Itis not exactly correct to say that she lived | 
with the venerable nobleman : she lived under 
his “ protection,” and had a house at Rutland- 
gate. With Mr. Rolt, the arrangement was, 
that she should have a house in Lowndes- 
street, Lowndes-square, leased under a major- 
i. Mr. Rolt paying the rent. She 

ished the house, paid the servants, in- 
cluding footmen and coachman and a “ proper 
establishment,”’ with a valet for Mr. Rolt— 
and in short kept up the mansion. He 
arranged, it is said, to pay her 502. a month. 
n humbler persons are passing through 
regions of Belgravia, looking up at the 
— ae surmise, correctly 
enough, a person living in any one of 
those houses ate enjoy an income measured 
Pn by hundreds but’ by thousands. And if 
1€ surmise is not correct, the tradesmen in 
the neighbourhood have to pay for the mis- 
take. But if the passenger were to presume 
that the tenant of each house, as he passes it, 
18 settled in life, or about to settle in life, ac- 
fording to the professed custom of England, 

Would make a mistake. Here and there, 
we cannot venture to say how frequently in 
peng of houses, there will be a lady mar- 
ned only in name. ere and there will be a 
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Venerable” nobleman, whose ostensible es- | comely, and the ladies were anxious to be 
tablishment, perhaps, includes a venerable “bought.” Such is the custom of their 





country; and a woman understands how 
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price paid for her. A “femme incomprise” 
is ‘one'whe cannot get her price. The am- 
bition of the fair Circassian is to be bought, 
conveyed to Constantinople, and settled for 
life in‘an harem. It is in form rather than 
in substance that the custom of our own 
country varies; only that the lot of the 
woman purchased may be of two kinds. ‘She 
may be bought and married, and take her 
chance of happiness in the ostensible home 
of a venerable Lord; or she may be bought, 
and not married, but take her lot in the um- 
ostensible home. And then, for the certainty 
of the harem, she exchanges the freedom of 
London. Three different women will follow 
the three different paths; and viewmg the 
three chances together, we are not quite sure 
which of the three ladies has the best of the 
bargain. A death-bed comparison of notes 
might ,be an interesting and a ghastly con- 
fession. 





Open Connril. 


{IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, AREF 
A EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NEOESSARILY HOLDS HiM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learnedman but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





THE AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 3, 1854. 
Srr,—I regret that you should give any sanction 
whatever to the Austrian alliance. 

I do not think that it is the business of our Go- 
vernment to pick a quarrel with Austria or to inter- 
fere in her internal affairs. I think they ought to 
have opposed the Russian intervention in 1849, but 
I would neither make that, nor the partition of Po- 
land, a ground of any attack upon Austria at the 
present time. But having said so much, let me say, 
on the other hand, that I feel it my duty as an En- 
glishman and a lover of English principles, to protest 
solemnly against the occupation of any part of the 
Turkish territory by the Austrian armies with the 
permission of the English Government. 

Lord John Russell informs us, indeed, that the 
convention for that purpose is one to which England 
is not a party—in other words, our ministers wink 
at what they do not formally sanction, possibly be- 
cause they dare not; and what they wink at is posi- 
tively nothing less than the entrance of a fresh and 
formidable army upon the theatre of war. With 
equal dignity, with equal honesty, and with equal 
wisdom, they winked at the march of the Russian 
armies into Hungary. 

Instead of Austria adopting English principles, as 
some have fondly expected, it would seem, from this 
sample, that Austrian principles are making way in 
England—in high quarters, at least; among the 
people they never can. 

The national instinct is intensely anti-Austrian. 
No good man of any party has a good word to say 
for Austria, and no one will have until she conciliates 
her oppressed subjects. I pretend not to prophecy; 
I do not say she will never do this; but I see no sign 
of it, and I say that she cannot be our ally to any 
good, honest, English purpose, until such a blessed 
change has taken The best assistance which 
Austria could give us against Russia would be by 
justice to her own subjects, and by atonement, if 
atonement be possible, for her crimes against hu- 
manity. Shameless and unrepenting as she is, the 
Governmgnt may embrace her, but the people will 
recoil from her touch, and from the touch of the 
Government that has touched her. The same shudder 
will be felt in France; from the date of the alliance 
with Austria the revolutionary ferment will re-com- 
mence. 

I protest against this alliance as unnatural, dan- 
gerous, and unnecessary.§ 

If Austria had not been content to have observed 
a strict and honest neutrality, how just and glorious 
and easy it would have been for England and France 
and Turkey to have awakened by a single blast of 
the trumpet Poland and Hungary and Italy from a 
sleep which is not death. Either thus, or by the 
downfall of Russia alone, Austria looking on and 
trembling, it did seem as if the sunshine of freedom 
was again about to illuminate the European dark- 
ness; but just where its rays were first He ing to 
glimmer, upon the plains of Moldavia and allachia, 
the cloud of the Austrian alliance 1 ‘ready intercepts 
them, and the arms of England and France and 
Turkey are dimned in its shadow. 

Yours, &., 
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from the elbow to the end of the middle finger; and the smaller script : 
Titerature expressed in hand-breadths and spans. The Egyptian cubit, which mina dimensions 
° 


definitely expressed as being equal to four grains of barley placed beeadtheeen Was More 
other ancient measures were the orgyia or stretch of the arms, the pace, and the palm, 
Crities are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do | persistent has been the use of these natural units of length in the East, that even now 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. of the Arabs mete out cloth by the forearm. So, too, is it with European measures,’ Some 
foot prevails as a dimension throughout Europe, and has done since the time of the 
tv Ss . ’ : P by whom, also, it was used—its lengths in different places varying not much more 
Tue deplorable precipitation with which even wise thinkers judge ideas ad- men's foot vary. The inch is the mnggh of the ternatanl joint of thumb, as ig 
; . . ‘ own in France, where pouce means umb and inch. Then w vy | 
ar iid their own philosophy is the a" t obstacle to intellectual ares vided into three barley-corns. So completely, indeed, have these orgrate disanale 
Opinions are the spectacles of the mind, through which we look, believing |as the substrata of all mensuration, that it is only by means of them that we can form 
their colour to be the colour of the objects seen. Of all intellectual acts, |¢stimate of some the ancient distances. For example, the length of a degree on the earth 
that of keenin id . San hil a 2 to waders | Surface, as determined by the Arabian astronomers shortly after the death of 
eeping our Own ideas in abeyance while endeavouring to under | Raschid, was fifty-six ot their miles. We know nothing of their mile further than that 
stand the ideas of another seems the most difficult. And thus it is that the — ee —_ — -_ wee? ‘ ane a or commen cubits would t 
. . : . r doubtful, but that the length of the cubit is given as twenty-seven inc P 
greater part of polemics 0 skiamachy—or shadow-fighting. We catch 9 | defined as the thickness of ae barley-grains. Thos one of the earliest pene é 
glimpse of another’s meaning, we distort the image, and then destroy it. degree comes down to us in barley-grains. Not only did organic lengths furnish those 4 
In the current number of the British Quarterly there is an article by a | proximate measures which satisfied men’s needs in ruder ages, but they furnished also 


5 “ a - ‘standard measures required in later times. One instance occurs in our own history. 
profound thinker on the Genesis of Science, which may be referred to as a ‘remedy the irregularities then prevailing, Henry I. commanded that the ulna, op ap Te 


most remarkable contribution to philosophy—one which must be read and /ell, which answers tothe modern yard, should be made of the exact length of his ow, orn. 


: . : : rye | “ Measures of weight again had a like derivation. Seeds seem commonly to ha 
reread with studious slowness. Yet even in this pops, obviously the pro- | ihe unit. The original of the carat used for weighing in India is a pate bean. Oo 
duct of long thought, there is an example of that precipitancy of judgment | systems, both troy and avoirdupois, are derived primarily from wheat-corns, Our smallest 
which a little attention might have escaped. The writer attacks Comre’s Weight, the grain, is a grain of wheat. This is not a speculation ; it is an historically regis. 


* * ° ° ° ° P +, +, | tered fact. Henry III. enacted that an ounce should be the weight of 640 
classification of the sciences, and is often right in the details; but exhibits | wheat from the middle of the ear. And as all the other weights are malting, Saas ot 


so singular a misconception of ComTer’s principles that we must suppose him multiples of this, it follows that the grain of wheat is the basis of our scale, So natural is 


‘* a it to use organic bodies as weights, before artificial weights have been established, 
only to have glanced at the Second Lecture of the Philosophie Positive, and they are not to be had, that in some of the remoter parts of Ireland the ngblioame 
to have made up for himself a system which he fancies is to be found there. | be in the habit, even now, of putting a man into the scales to serve as a measure for 


We cannot here enter on a discussion which would carry us beyond limits ; |C°mmodities.” se : 
but the reviewer and his readers will do well to read oy Sah agate to, meagan auainy ‘ag British Quarterly presents ws widens. 
especially pages 75 to 84, in which they will find Cours fully alive to the usually attractive selection of articles. Among them may be named one on 
necessary imperfections of every classification—to the arbitrary nature of a ne ae bee uaomedotuagrs hee nay Sr ovees of Belles Lettres; one om the 
dogmatic exposition as distinguished from the historic, to the interdependence Puuratily of Worlds, for theologians and wen head pene ns. and one on Chris 
of the sciences, one perfecting the other, progress in the earlier being also tianity, for theologians. On each of these topics we might enlarge, but dare 
determined by discoveries in the later—in short, they will find that the re- |P°'* 4, atl att 
pcan pete £ na pease ar fauz aeee — aie a ~ ome Our space is claimed by the new number of the Westminster, which has 
. te) “ ">k?? ic » ic oti 
he makes against Comre’s principles, we nevertheless believe that his dis- mite ~~ b pnd pm ” ahongss noe oo = ween of 
cussion of those principles will do service ; and, for the rest of his essay, it Mai a yan = Ne: yor ” a te xgatige 7 “7 f average 
has our entire approbation, in spite of some reserves, which belong more to meee, ne co may ua i a sug . = ee - istorico-bioga- 
points omitted than points discussed. He sets out with destroying the old phical articles: one on Cardinal Wolsey, by a writer who has few rivals in 
notion of there being any essential difference between ordinary knowledge _ 4 _ _ * en be wane, lad _ ps orm - 
and science. Science, he says, is not distinctively prevision since all know- |*."? winger neags rye tle teg thea a 
. 2s . ‘ ‘ - . |his Times—an able sketch, which brings into just prominence the su 
ledge is prevision ; but science differs from knowledge of an ordinary kind eal ge apltcarte~ fw ight Just P a with th re 
in being quantitative as well as qualitative—as foreseeing not only the kind of en See ae eae Cay Saas Se * 
sesult, but the amount of result. more successful reformers in the sixteenth century. Perhaps the most 


“Tn its earlier phases science attains only to certainty of foreknowledge: in its later a — entiche inte paepata it on He CS Sn Psy ber 4 
phases it further attains to completeness. We begin by discovering a relation; we end by with far-seeing and practical wisdom, the means by which this immensely 
a - ee — first se tga is to foretel the — of parton —_ important part of Government machinery may cease to be a sort of pension- 
will occur under specific conditions: our last achievement is to foretel not only the kind but |)- +s e al - + ‘ 
the amount. Or, ts sedues the proposition to its most definite fis —undoveleped science is | list for ee oe of the armtecracy, OF am indirect —_ 
qualitative prevision: developed science is quantitative prevision. ment of bribery in the hands of public men, and may be laid open to a 

‘* This will at once be perceived to express the remaining distinction between the lower | competition of merit. A writer on the Russo-European Embroilment adopts, 
and the higher stages of positive knowledge. The prediction that a piece of lead will take a — ay ise ee ee 
greater force to lift it than a piece of wood of equal size, exhibits certainty, but not complete- | and forcibly exhibits, Kossuru’s view of the dilemma in which the Western 
ness of foresight. The kind of effect in which the one body will exceed the other is foreseen; | allies are placed by their acceptance of Austrian co-operation ; and, as & 
but not the amount by which it will exceed. There is qualitative prevision only. On the Saad te dwell he forfei ‘ch b ed from Russia 
other hand the predictions that at a stated time two particular planets will be in conjunction ; | Practical issue, dwells on the forfeitures which must be exacted from 
that by a = a row having arms AY given ong known force i raise just so | before we can lay down our arms in the confidence that we have won peace 
many pounds; that to decompose a speci uantity of sulphate of iron carbonate of ee 7 H 
soda will require so many guan~ than paedintions exhibit ae coher og - only of the for Europe. There is = good article on Comte, though of rather _ 
nature of the effects to be produced, but of the magnitude, either of the eflects themselves, |texture, and a well-written, well-informed review of Mitman’s History 
of the —_ producing them, or of the distance in time or space at which they will be | Latin Christianity, placed in the “ Independent Section,” though on what 
produced. There is not only qualitative but quantitative prevision. And this is the unex- e. ¢ . I : able to 
pressed difference which leads us to consider certain orders of knowledge as especially |gTOund it is condemned to that fever-ward we confess ourselves un 
atest oo coniuatet with api _" general. Are ie og soe measurable? | see, since its views are not essentially different from those of several other 
is the test which we unconsciously employ. ce is measurable: hence Geometry. Force . . . . . : editorial 
and space are measurable: ienee bean, Tine, force, and space are measurable: hence articles on kindred subjects which have been admitted into the A 
Dyesehe. = tee of > ane enabled men to extend the principles of | part of the Review. Much of the distinctive value of the Westminster arises 
mechanics to the atmosphere; and Erostatics existed. When a thermometer was devised ; 23 > soing independent to 
there came to be a sélenee of heat, which was before impossible. Such of our sensations as {Some : ts being the organ of ~— who are a4 original aad ine or 
we have not yet found modes of measuring do not originate sciences. We have no science of |Submit to the paring process which must be inflicted on them ina party 
smells; nor have we one of tastes. We en a science of the relations of sounds differing | sectarian periodical. The public wants to know what such men have to say, 
in pitch, because we have discovered a way to measure them; but we have no science of | ill for th is . rr “wh f phesying” 
sounds in respect to their loudness or their timbre, because we have got no measures of and will prefer the genuine inconsistency which the “liberty 0 ~ 
pe yc 2 and —. oivions it is this reduction of ~ sensible phenomena it presents, | given to them may entail on successive numbers of the Westminster, to aay 
0 relations of magnitude, which gives to any division of knowledge its especially scientific | ¢, 4:5: * eee Ss 
character. Origitally men’s baiertodep of weights’ and forces wen the tome coulis as |factitious agreement with an editorial standard. rody, which 
their weer of smells and tastes is now—a knowledge not extending beyond that given | Idle readers must turn to the articles on the Beard and on Parody, 
by the unaided sensations; and it remained so until weighing instruments and dynamo- | are the only fare provided for them. Two or three sections of the Contem- 
meters were invented. Before there were hour- glasses and clepsydras, the greater propor- | . aa. . scially—are well 
tion of phenomena could be estimated as to their durations and intervals, with no greater | POTAaTy Literature—those on Theology and History especially 

precision than degrees of hardness can be estimated by the fingers. Until a thermometric |done: they give real information about the works noticed, and are agreeably 
scale was contrived, men’s judgments as to relative amounts of heat stood on the same “itt mid 
footing with their present judgments as to relative amounts of sound. And as in these os 
initial stages, with no aids to observation, only the roughest comparisons of cases could be 

made; and — the most marked differences perceived; it is obvious that only the most SIMON ON OUR SANITARY CONDITION. 

simple laws of dependance could be ascertained—only those laws which being uncom- | Reports relating to the Sanitary Condition of the City of London, By John Simon, FBS. 
plicated with others, and not disturbed in their manifestations, required no niceties of FS t ‘Se Shamess dh 7 tal, and Of ih lth to the Cit J. W. Parker. 
observation to disentangle them. Whence it appears not ouly that in proportion as know- | ees Sane = iffc “ . fare wi d masterly 
ledge becomes quantitative do its previsions become complete as well as certain; but that |The most casual reader of the 1 imes will not forget the grave an Simon ; 
until its assumption of a quantitative character it is necessarily confined to the most | Reports which for five successive years have been signed by Mr. : 
elementary relations.” although none but the very unoccupied reader, or the reader seriously occu 

How far this luminous principle can be carried into Biology and Sociology | Pied with sanitary matters, will have found time and patience to a for 
the writer does not intimate; but in the inorganic sciences, it certainly does | trough those tg columns of — ate Pode t h of een t value, 
seem to be the capital point. Very striking both in ide: d illustrati careful attention. ‘Therefore, not only on the ground of their ow or neti 

; . s y 8 in ideas and ilustrations | byt also on the separate ground of their having been up to this date 
are the pages in which the writer traces the evolution of science through the - , 


. ( q n . unpublished [for as Martial says, 

ideas - likeness, equality, number, measure, &c. His tracing up to sugges- Non scribit cujus carmina nemo legit, 

tions of organi i i . ime } . ’ s i - 

anil is pats _ all our a of extension, force, and time is |), unread is unwritten], we regard this volume as one of yee! ~ “4 
arm ncintinr, att imams, sai ance. Those who read the Reports as they appeared will be glad to 


“ Thus, amongst linear measures, the cubit of the Hebrews was the length of the forearm ' them gathered into a volume convenient for reference; those who merely 
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: similarly devine 
was divided into digits, which were jinger-breadths ; and each fi -breadth 
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will be glad to give them a calm, steady examination ; those 
glanced at them shboguther, all be surprised at the interest with which 
who mastery; and earnestness can invest matters eee so unpromisin 
sewerage, water supply, burial, &e. The five Reports, with tables an 
and a Report on extramural interment are reprinted very much 
originally appeared, footnotes occasionally correcting or modifying 
‘A preface full of important suggestion and written with a splen- 
le, rare in all places, but especially rare in medical writings, fitly 
a reflective reader for the Reports which succeed. It is, indeed, 
of late years that the smallest degree of interest has been shown in sani- 
matters ; and if one-third of the polemics, agitation, Exeter Hallization, 
missionary ardour so superfluously and so fruitlessly bestowed on our 
been given to the more practicable, if less dignified, subject of our 
sos the complaints now loudly urged would have been less frequent ; for 


¥ 


STH tit 





there can be no doubt that we are as singularly neglectful of our bodily con- 
dition as if we still believed in the approaching destruction of the world :— 

« This national prevalence of sanitary neglect is a very grievous fact; and though I | 
no official concern in anything beyond the City boundaries, I cannot forego the 
t ity of saying a few words to bespeak for it the reader’s attention. I would 
poe educated person to consider what are the conditions in which alone animal life can 
ee to lear, by personal inspection, how far these conditions are realised for the masses 
¢ jon; and to form for himselfa conscientious judgment as to the need for great, 
if even almost revolutionary, reforms. Let any such person devote an hour to visiting some 
. peighbourhood in the metropolis, or in almost any of our large towns. Let him 
ath a pe taste its water, eat its bread. Let him think of human life struggling there 
for years. Let him fancy what it would be to himself to live there, in that beastly degra- 
dation of stink, fed with such bread, drinking such water. Let liim enter some house there 
at hazard, and, heeding where he treads, follow the guidance of his outraged nose to the 
yard (if there be one) or the cellar. Let him talk to the inmates; let him hear what is 
i of the bone-boiler next door, or the slaughter-house behind; what of the sewer- 
ing before the door; what of the Irish basket-makers up-stairs—twelve in a room, who 
came in after the hopping, and got fever; what of the artisan’s dead body, stretched on his 
widow's one beside her living children. - 

“Let him, if he have a heart for the duties of manhood and patriotism, gravely reflect 
whether such sickening evils, as an hour's inquiry will have shown him, ought to be the 
habit of our labouring population: whether the legislature, which his voice helps to consti- 
tute, is doing all that might be done to palliate these wrongs; whether it be not a jarring 
diword in the civilisation we boast—a worse than pagan savageness in the Christianity we 

that such things continue, in the midst of us, scandalously neglected; and that 
the interests of human life, except against wilful violence, are almost uncared for by 


i 


t 
ul 


w. 

or let not the inquirer too easily admit what will be urged by less earnest persons as 
their pretext for inaction—that such evils are inalienable from poverty. Let him, in 
isiting those homes of our labouring population, inquire into the actual rent paid for them 
Seip es they are; and, — the financial experience of Model Dormitories and 
ral ings, let him reckon what that rent can purchase. i 

ivings as to being cheap in the market, and iene unattainably expensive. 

S fet what if it be so? Shift the title of the grievance—is the fact less insufferable? If 
there be citizens so destitute, that they can afford to live only where they must straightway 
die—renting the twentieth straw-heap in some lightléess fever-bin, or — amid rotten 

or breathing from the cesspool and the sewer; so destitute that they can buy no 
water—that milk and bread must be impoverished to meet their means of purchase—that 
the drags sold them for sickness must be rubbish or poison; surely no civilised community 
dare avert itself from the care of this abject orphanage. And—ruat calum, let the prin- 
ciple be followed whithersoever it may lead, that Christian society leaves none of its afin 
If such and such conditions of food or dwelling are absolutely inconsistent with 
y life, what more final test of pauperism can there ve, or what clearer right to public 
snecour, than that the subject’s pecuniary means fall short of providing him other con- 
iti those? It may be that competition has screwed down the rate of wages below 
what will purchase indispensable food and wholesome lodgment. Of this, as fact, I am no 
judge; but to its meaning, if fact, | can speak. All labour below that mark is masked 
pauperism. Whatever the employer saves is gained at the public expense. When, under 
such circumstances, the labourer or his wife or child spends an occasional month or two in 
the hospital, that some fever-infection may work itself out, or that the impending loss of an 
eye or a limb may be averted by animal food; or when he gets various aid from his Board 
of Guardians, in all sorts of preventable illness, and eventually for the expenses of interment, 
it is the public that, too late for the man’s health or independence, pays the arrears of wage 
which should have hindered this suffering and sorrow. 

“ Probably on no poiut of political economy is there more general concurrence of opinion 
than against any legislative interference with the price of labour. But I would venture to 
submit, for the consideration of abler judges than myself, that before wages can safely be 
left to find their own level in the struggles of an unrestricted competition, the law should 
berendered absolute and available in safeguards for the ignorant poor—first, against those 
deteriorations of staple food which enable the retailer to disguise starvation to his customers 
by apparent ae of bulk; secondly, against those conditions of lodgment which are 
inconsistent with decency and health. 

“ But if I have pee der myself to this objection, partly because—to the very limited 
extent in which it starts from a true premiss, it deserves reply ; and partly because I wish 
emphatically to declare my conviction, that such evils as 1 denounce are not the more to be 
tolerated for their rising in unwilling Pauperism, rather than in willing Filth; yet I doubt ; 

poverty be so important an element in the case as some people imagine. And | 
although I have referred especially to a poor neiglibourhood—because here it is that know- 
eand personal refinement will have least power to compensate for the insufficiencies of 
law; yet I have no hesitation in saying that sanitary mismanagement spreads very 
oe evils high in the middle ranks of society ; and from some of the consequences, 
. as Iam aware, no station can call itself exempt. 
“The fact is, as I have said, that, except against wilful violence, life is practically very 
little cared for by thelaw. Fragments of legislation there are, indeed, in all directions: 
enough to establish precedents—enough to testify some half-conscious possession of a 
Fametple, but, for usefulness, little beyond this. ‘The statutes tell that, now and then, there 
reached to high places the wail of physical suffering. ‘They tell that our law-makers, 
to the tether of a very scanty knowledge, have, not unwillingly, moved to the redress of 
— Wrong. But—tested by any scientific standard of what should be the com- 
pleteness of sanitary Tegislation, or tested by any personal endeavour to procure the legal 
Correction of gross and glaring evils—their insufticiencies, I do not hesitate to say, constitute 
desea Scandal, and, perhaps in respect of their consequences, something not far removed 
national sin, 


He will soon have mis- 


I Mr. Simon with eloquence urges the necessity of a Minister of Public 
fh Ing appointed, a necessity which is now becoming the conviction 
of undreds of thoughtful men, although it has to combat the natural jealousy 
Englishmen against legislative interference. But as Mr. Simon, in the 
cnerge tic vividness of his style, truly says :— 
aiadt fctory children are cared for, lest they be overworked; and miners, lest they be 
hs 8, for those who labour with copper, mercury, arsenic, and lead, let us care, lest 
made, fosoued! for grinders, lest their lungs be fretted into consumption! for match- 
their jaws be rotted from them by phosphorus !” 
And further :-— 
“ . 
haa Against adulterations of food, here and there, obsolete powers exist, for our ancestors 
an eye to these things; but, practically, they are of no avail. If we, who are educated, 





Y submit to have copper in our preserves, red-lead in our cayenne, alum in our 


bread, pigments in our tea, and ineffable nastinesses in our fish-sauce, what can we expect 
of the poor? Can nop Pad ger sg ene Can they test i 

Can they discover the tricks by which bread is made dropsical, or deteriorated in 
value, even faster than they can cheapen it in price? Without entering on details of what 
might be the best organisation against such things, I may certainly assume it as greatly a 
desideratum, that local authorities should uniformly have deal with these frauds 
(as, of course, with every sale of decayed and corrupted food), 

enabled to employ skilled officers, for detecting at least every adulteration of 
poisonous admixture in condiments and the like. 

“* In some respects this sort of protection is even more necessary, as well 
in regard to the falsification of The College of Physicians and A 4 
Company are supposed to exercise supervision in the matter; so that at least its necessity is 
recognised by the law. The security thus afforded is, in practice, null. It is notorious in 
my profession that there are not many simple drugs, and still fewer compound preparations, 
on the standard strength of which we can reckon. It is notorious that some im t 
medicines are so’ often falsified in the market, and others so often mis-made in the labora. 
tory, that we are robbed of all certainty in their employment. Iodide of —an in- 
valuable specitic—may be shamined to half its weight with the nate of 
Scammony, one of our best purgatives, is rare without chalk or starch, weakening a - 
haps, to half the intention of the giver. Cod-liver oil may have come from seals or from 
olives. The two or three drops of prussic acid that we would give for a dose may be nearly 
twice as strong at one chemist’s as at another’s. The quantity of laudanum equivalent toa 
grain of opium being, theoretically, 19 minims; we may practically find this grain, it is 


said, in 4.5 minims, or in 34.5.” 


We heartily concur with him in his belief that “ our commanding need is 
that the general legislation of the country be imbued with deeper sympa- 
thies for life ;” and we concur with him when he says :— 


“* Having said so much on the defects and the wrongs of our existing sanitary condition, 
age I may venture to speak of the almost obvious remedy. * Almost obvious,’ I say; 
or surely no one will doubt that this great subject should be dealt with by comprehensive 
and scientific legislation; and I hardly see how otherwise, than that it should be submitted 
in its entirety to some single department of the executive, as a sole charge; that there should 
be some tangible head, responsible, not only for the enforcement of existing laws, such as 
they are or may become, but likewise for their p from time to time to the level of 
contemporary science, for their completion where fragmentary, for their isati 
where discordant. 

‘“‘ If—as is rumoured—the approaching re-constitution of the General Board of Health is 
(after the pattern of the Poor-law Board) to give it a parliamentary president, that member 
of the Government ought to be open to challenge in respect of every matter relating to 
health. What, for this purpose, might be the best subordinate arrangements of a 
Board, it would take a volume to discuss. But at least as regards its constituted head, 
sitting in Parliament, his department should be, in the widest sense, to care for the physical 
necessities of human life. Whether skilled coadjutors be appointed for him or not ; engineers 
ee ee whether he be, as it were, the foreman of this special 
jury, or, according to the more usual precedent of our public affairs, collect advice on his 
own responsibility, and speak without quotation of other authority than himself, his voice— 
unless the thing is to be a sham—must represent all these knowledges. 

‘* The people, through its representatives, must be able to arraign him wherever human 
life is insufficiently cared for. 

“ He must be able to justify or to exterminate adulterations of food; to show that alum 
ought to be in our loaves, or to banish it for ever; to show that copper is wholesome for 
dessert, or to give us our olives and greengages without it; to show that red-lead is an 
estimable condiment, or to divert it from our pepper-pots and curries. 

“ Similarly with drugs and poisons—the alternatives of life and death—a Minister of 
Public Health would, re presume, be responsible for whatever evils arise in their unlicensed 
and unregulated sale. He would hardly dare to acquiesce in our present defencelessness 
against fraud and ignorance; in doses being sold—critical doses, for the strength of which 
we, who prescribe them, cannot answer within a margin of cent. per cent.; or in = - 
worths of poison being handed across the counter as nonchalantly as cakes of soap. arly, 
before he had been six months in office, he would have procured some enactment to 
this long neglect of the legislature, by providing that the druggist’s trade be exercised only 
after some test of fitness, and in subjection to certain regulations.” * 

Nor in spite of opposition (what is there not opposed?) would there be 
wanting a firm phalanx of intelligent support :— 

‘Thank God! the number of persons capable of apprehending the cause, and ready to 
take interest in its promotion, is now daily on the increase. If some Minister of Public 
Health could take his seat in the House of Commons—some Minister knowing his subject 
and feeling it—I believe he would find no lack of sympathy and co-operation. The world 
abounds with admirable wishes and intentions, that vaguely miscarry for want of guidance. 
How many men can get no farther in their psalm of life than the question, in quo corriget. 
To such—not masters of the subject, but willing and eager to be its servants, an official 
leader might be everything: for in great causes like this, where the scandal of continued 
wrong burns in each man’s conscience, the instincts of justice thirst for satisfaction. What 
can we do or give—how shall we speak or vote, to lessen these dreadful miseries of sanitary 
neglect—is, at this moment, I believe, the fervent inquiry of innumerable minds, waiting, 
as it were, for the word of command to act.” 


We have lingered so long at the threshold, that we shall scarcely have 
time to do more than glance around us on entering, many as are the tempt- 
ing ‘* passages.” We urge the reader to wait for no guidance of ours but 
to enter by himself. As a hint of the many incidental topics of interest we 
will extract this on 

WATER, HARD AND SOFT. : 

“Ts water thus constituted in any degree detrimental to the health of those who drink 
it? It is notin a single word that this question can be fairly answered. Almost insu- 
perable difficulty belongs to it, from the absence of any statistical method by which we 
might isolate the water-drinking portion of our population, and might compare them, in 
regard of the diseases to which they are liable, with similar sections of population in soft- 
water districts and in harder-water districts. Obviously, no other method of compari 
can be unobjectionable; and, in arguing the subject from such materials as I have, I can 
pretend to nothing more than a rational approximation to truth. 

* Except in the comparatively few instances where active medicinal agents are naturally 
dissolved in a water, its effects, if injurious, would be so slow as to elude ordinary observa- 
tion. If, as is exceedingly probable, the same constitution of water as impairs its solvency 
out of the body, do likewise operate against its being the most eligible menstruum or dis- 
solvent for processes occurring withia the body—such processes I mean as attend the act of 
digestion; if the lime and other hardening ingredients which waste soap in our laundries, 
and tea in our parlours, do similarly waste within us those organic agencies by which our 
food is dissolved and converted ; any result arising from this source would be of gradual 
operation, would not easily admit of being traced to its source, and (except in susceptible 
persons) would rarely produce such syinptoms as might immediately w attention to 
their cause. The ill effects (whatever they may be) arising from the use of hard waters 
must be looked for in chronic impairment of digestion, and in those various derangements 
of nutrition in distant parts (the skin and teeth particularly) which follow as 
results on such chronic disorder. It would be ridiculous to look for the operation of an i 
chosen water, after its habitual use during two centuries, as though one were inquiring for 
the symptoms of an acute poison. The signs that are to be ascertained among a = 
tion, if such signs exist, are those which would evidence a premature exhaustion of the 
power of digestion, and would testify that the machine on which we for that 
power had been exposed to unn and avoidable fatigue. This, I believe, is the 
utmost which Medicine, proceeding from theoretical grounds, would venture to say on the 
subject. 9d 

“ Perhaps I need not inform you that indigestion, with all that follows from it, is so 
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contribute immensely to this chronic derangement of health ; 
for believi 


result. We cannot but give it an im place 
qultetith <ahdahwe cemiioe local ; we cannot 
-our patients (as we do often recommend — 

e su 
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General Board of Health, that having lived for 


aumber of years at Liverpool (where the water is said to be of about the same degree of 
had long entertained a conviction that ‘the hard water, in a certain 

class of constitutions, tends to produce visceral obstructions ; that it diminishes the natural 
i produces a constipated or irregular state of the bowels, and emg a - 
eaving the 

on returning to it, and it was such repeated occurrences 
selenitic water of the new red sandstone as the pro- 
bable cause, as he believed it to be, of these affections.’ And Dr. Leach, of Glasgow, 
stated before the same Board, as the result in that town of two years’ experience of a sub- 
stitution of soft for hard drinking-water, that in nag we * dyspeptic complaints had be- 


» Since this change, urinary 


had ly known these complaints to vanish on 


come diminished in number;” and that it had ‘ 


diseases have become less frequent, especially those attended by the deposition of gravel.’ 


“ Inferences useful for ourselves cannot be drawn from statements like the above, on the 
fallest assumption of their accuracy, without comparing the waters referred to with our own, 
one characteristic of ‘ hardness ;’ and there may like- 
qualifications requisite for an application of the analogy. But those disorders 
gentlemen quoted, as produced by the use and di- 
minished by the disuse of hard waters, are such as might very probably stand in the rela- 


more yr we than is done by 
wise be other 
of health which are specified by the 
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frequent i metropolis, in persons after the first of youth, that, for large a 

~ = digestion (such a discharge 

to type and intention of nature) is excep- 

be me large numbers of cases, wine and beer and spirits, 

fo. + _ iE ym hieh belong to celaerentae t, 
politan life—and, not wear wi i 2 @ en 

ns oo likewise 

that the quality of water consumed is not a matter of indifference to the 

i among those influences of health or 

refuse to recognise the fact, that in 

to try ‘change of air’ for 

ject of them remains in 

London, the course on which we rely for success implies ‘ change of water,’ equally with that 


uote to you the experience of two other towns. Dr. 






fSarurpay, 


summer night, if the slightest trace of perspiration had sullied his ni 

it with emphasis, as of an accident that fectly shocked him, night-dreay he spoke of 
“ On this occasion, whilst illustrating t’s notions of the animal economy, it 

well to add one other particular, which is, that, for fear of obstructing the circulating oe 

blood, he never would wear garters; yet, as he found it difficult to keep up his of the 

without them, he had invented for himself a most elaborate substitute, which tine 

scribe. In alittle pocket, somewhat smaller than a watch-pocket, but will 

nearly the same situation as a watch- ocket on each thigh, ao was re ing ed im | 

something like a wateh-case, but s er; into this box was introduced a Ul box, 

a wheel, round about which wheel was wound an elastic cord, for regulating the eae 

which there was a separate contrivance. To the two ends of this cord were attached a 

which hooks were carried through a small aperture in the pockets, and so, passj 

inner and the outer side of the thigh, caught hold of two loops which were on 

side and the near side of each stocking. As might be expected, so complex an the off 

was liable, like the Ptolemaic system of the heavens, to occasional derangements a 

a | by good luck, I was able to apply an easy remedy to these disorders, which’ other P 
threatened to disturb the comfort, and even the serenity, of the great man,” 


The following details give a vivid but painful picture of the wan} 
great mind :— y ° ning of a 


“In December, 1803, he became incapable of signing his name. His sight, indeed, bag 
for some time failed him so much, that at dinner he could not find his Spoon without 
sistance ; and, when I happened to dine with him, I first cut in pieces whatever was en he 
plate, next put it into a desert-spoon, and then guided his hand to find the spoon, But his 
inability to sign his name did not arise merely from blindness: the fact Was, that, from 
irretention of memory, he could not recollect the letters which composed his name 
when they were repeated to him, he could not represent the figure of the laine ns 
imagination. At the latter end of November, [ had remarked that these j ies were 
rapidly growing upon him, and in consequence I prevailed on him to sign all the 
receipts, &e., which would be wanted at the end of the year; and afterwands, on repce- 
sentation, to prevent all disputes, he gave me a regular legal power to sign on bis 
behaM, « 2 ss 

“ During the last fortnight of Kant’s life, he busied himself uuceasin 





gly im a way that 


tion of effect to their alleged cause; results, namely, primary and secondary, of disordered | seemed not merely purposeless, but self-contradictory. Twenty times in a minute he would 
0 > ’ ary, ) er | 


digestion. 


‘Practically, I may tell you, that there are many individuals whose stomachs are ex- p gain. 
tremely sensitive to the impression of hard water, who derive immediate inconvenience from | pressi 


its use, and who 


gestion and its chronic effects (es 
most profound and accurate, 


m ssion of the weary restlessness with which from moraing to night he pursued 

refuse to drink it without artificial reduction of its objectionable quality. | jabours of Sis ~ 

I may likewise inform you that a physician, recently deceased, whose knowledge of indi- | had done it. 
jally in relation to the skin and urinary organs) was 

whose consulting practice in such disorders was for many 

years almost a monopoly (I mean Dr. Prout) was in the habit of enjoining on his patients 


; so also with a sort of belt which he wore about his 
ressing-gown ; the moment it was clasped, he unclasped it with impatience, and was the 


| unloose and tie his neck-handkerchief ; 
equally impatient to have it clasped a But no description can convey an 


nate im- 
yphus—doing aud undoing—fretting that he could not do it, fretting that he 


“By this time he seldom knew any of us who were about him, but took ngall fir 
strangers. This happened first with his sister, then with me, and finally with his servagt. 


} L ) J Such an alienation from us all distressed me more than any other instance of his deeay; 
the use of distilled water.. He evidently considered that the consumption of such waters as | i ion fi i 


are habitually drank in the metropolis was detrimental at least to an enfeebled digestion. | mode of addressing me gave me constantly that feeling. So much the more 
This is an — which, I have reason to believe, is generally entertained by medical prac- | j 
ndon. 


titioners in 


“Tt may not be irrelevant to mention to you (since the influence of imagination or of 


though I knew that he had not really withdrawn his affection from me, yet hisairand 
A : ; ing Was 
| it, when the sanity of his perceptions and lis remembrances returned, but at i 


of 
| slower and slower recurrence. 


In this condition, silent or babbling childishly, self-involved 


an rs i 7 ; t ) and torpidly abstracted, or else busy with self-created phantoms and delusions, waki wp 
artificial habits can have little to do with this result) that horses are liable to be mucli | for a moment to trifles, sinking back for hours to what might perhaps be disjoi 6 
inconvenienced by hard water, if unaccustomed to its use; and it is, I believe, notorious | ments of grand perishing reveries, what a contrast did he offer to that Kant who hadonee 
that grooms in charge of racers habitually take the trouble of conveying with them, to their | been the , 


rilliant centre of the most brilliant circles for rank, wit, or kao 


temporary racing stables, a supply of the accustomed water. Veterinary surgeons say that | Prussia afforded! A distinguished person from Berlin, who had called 


under the continued use of 
become rough and staring ;—an effect, I may 


that 
, - .— . : | upon him during 
ed water, which horses will avoid if possible, their coats | the preceding summer, was greatly shocked at his appearance, and said, ‘ This 


his is not Kant 


A , observe, analogous to those skin-disorders of | that I have seen, but the shell of Kant!’ How much more would he have said thisif be 
the human subject which are apt to occur from impairment of the digestive functions.” 


We need only recal to the reader the curious observations of M. Chatin— | 
formerly noticed in these columns—which proved the existence of goitre to 
depend on the water drunk in the goitre localities—to endorse the foregoing | 


remarks. 


One word in conclusion—there is no index to this volume, nor even the 


substitute in the shape of running titles; as the work is one for frequen 
reference, we hope to see this omission rectified in a future edition. 





DE QUINCEY’S THIRD VOLU ME. 
Miscellanies : chie fy Ni 


Grave and Gay. Groombridge aud Sons 


We have so recently expressed our opinion on De Quincey’s powers generally | agony, 
and on the attractiveness of this republication, now gathering the scattered, | “4 Mo a a in 
riches into accessible caskets, that a very brief notice will suffice for the | °)PAUse With tins aflucting change. 


resent volume. It opens with an account of the adventurous Catalina de 


arrative. By Thomas de Quincey. Being Vol. III. of “ Selections 


| had seen him now !” 


We cannot resist the following note, added by De Quincey toa passage 
in the text, where the dying Kant bids his friend kiss him :— 


“* That I should kiss him :—Tihe pathos which belongs to such a mode of final valedic- 
| tion is dependent altogether for its effect upon the contrast between itself and the prevailing 
| tone of manners amongst the society where such an incident occurs. In some partsof the 
t | Continent, there prevailed during the last century a most effeminate practice amongst mes 
of exchanging kisses as a regular mode of salutation on meeting after any considerable period 
|of separation. Under such a standard of manners, the farewell kiss of the dying could 
| have no special effect of pathos. But in nations so inexorably manly as the E my 
act, which for the moment seems to depart from the usual standard of manliness, becomes 

| exceedingly impressive when it recals the spectator’s thoughts to the mighty power which 
| has been able to work such a revolution—the power of death in its final agencies. The 
| brave man has ceased to be in any exclusive sense a man: he has become an infantin his 
| weakness: he has become a woman in his craving for tenderness and pity. Foreed by 
he has laid down his sexual character, and retains only his generic character of s 

human creature. And he that is manliest amongst the bystanders, is also the readiest to 
Luilow, the parliamentary general of horse, # man 
| of iron nerves, and peculiarly hostile to all scenical displays of sentiment, mentions, never- 


- . . , ne a ) | theless, in his Memoirs, with sympathising tenderness, the case of a cousin—that, when 
uso’s exploits and adventures, which have inspired him with great admi- ul ‘ 


ration, but not with admiration great enough to tame into sobriety his in- 
comprehensible freaks of humour. Almost the only pages we would wish 
to blot in De Quincey’s writings are those in which he attempts to be funny. 


The story of Catalina is so romantic, and parts of it are here so finely told, 


that few will be disposed to leave it unread in 
humour; but the chapter 


number is that on the last days of Kant, a very minute and interesting page 
of biography. Here is a bit for the psychologist :— 


“On returning from: his walk, he sat down to his library table, and read till dusk. 
During this period of dubious light, so mere | to thought, he rested in tranquil meditation 
ou what he had been reading, provided the book were worth it; if not, he sketched his lec- 
ture for the next day, or some part of any book he might then be composing. During this 
state of repose, he took his station winter and summer by the stove, looking through the 
window at the old tower of Lobenicht; not that he could be said properly to see it, but the 
tower rested upon his eye as distant music on the ear—obscurely, or but half revealed to 
the consciousness. No words seemed forcible enough to express his sense of the gratifica- 
tion which he derived from this old tower, when seen under these circumstances of twilight 
and quiet reverie. The sequel, indeed, showed how important it had become to his comfort; 
for at length some rs in a neighbouring garden shot up to such a height as to obscure 
the tower, upon which Kant became very uneasy and restless, and at length found himself 
positively unable to pursue his evening meditations. Fortunately, the proprietor of the 
= was a very considerate and obliging person, who had, besides, a high regard for 

ant; and accordingly, upon a representation of the case being made to him, he gave 
orders that the poplars should be cropped. This was done ; the old tower of Libenicht was 
again exposed ; it recovered his equanimity, and once more found himself able to pursue 


his twilight meditations in peace.” 

One curious detail about Kant here 
or day, and yet he alwa 
high temperature :— 

* Seventy-five di of Fahrenheit was the invariable temperature of this room in which 
he chiefly lived; and if it tell below that point, no matter at what season of the year, he had 


spite of these said attempts at 


in the volume which will be read by the greatest 


J given is, that he never perspired night | 
ys contrived to keep himself in an atmosphere of | 


lying mortally wounded on the ground, and feeling his life to be rapidly welling away, 
entreated his relative to dismount ‘ and kiss him.’ Everybody must remember theim- 
mortal scene on board the Victory, at four p.m. on October 21, 1805, and the 

‘ Kiss me, Hardy!’ of the mighty admiral. And here again, in the final valedietionof the 
stoical Kant, we read another indication, speaking oracularly from dying lips of natures the 
sternest, that the last necessity—that call which survives all others in men of noble aad 
| impassioned hearts—is the necessity of love, is the call for some relenting caress, such 25 
| may simulate for a moment some phantom image of female tenderness in an hour when 

the actual presence of females is impossible.” 


It seems astonishing that the man who could have compiled these last 
days of Kant could, in the same volume, perpetrate such a jocosity as that 
wherein De Quincey declines to argue against “ such a swell as Kant.” This 
phrase occurs somewhere in the article on the Revelations of Lord Roses 
telescope, one of De Quincey’s fantasias, not to be read with any soberness 
of thought. The long note appended to this article, Eyer 
the scientific blunders in Scripture evidences of its Divine Authorship, would 
be pitiable were it not paralleled in a thousand instances, and were it not 
referrible to the intense desire of ingenious minds to “ reconcile” things 
irreconcileable. The chapter on Joan of Arc is a splendid page of eloquence 
in De Quincey’s best manner. The chapter on Roman meals is an sun 
and erudite bit of gossip ; that on Modern Superstition is both curious 4 
| suggestive; but we have no space for further extracts, for most os 
| readers it is enough to name the publication of another volume by Thomas 
| de Quincey. 





A SECOND BATCH OF NEW BOOKS. h 
Givinc the first place, as in critical duty bound, to History, let us put at the 
head of our second Batch, The Life of Cardinal Richelieu, by William pony aA 
—(Routledge). Mr. Robson has two excellent qualifications to fit him for 





° > ae ‘ ° ° col 
gh tec } | business of writing historical biography :—he has great perseverance in 

. —_ rasa a Goes cteatians. In the heats of summer he went thinly dressed, | Jecting materials, and great impartiality in forming his opinions from W at 
and lavariably 1n sik stockings; yet, as even this dress could not always secure him against | ij © : : = i 
perspiring when en in active exercise, he had a sin: ‘tiring | be Collects. 


= remedy in reserve. Retiring 
th the air and attitude of a person 
restored. Even in the most sultry 


to some shady place, he stood still and motionless—wi 
listening, or in suspense—until his usual aridity was 


fame to novelists and play-writers than to historians. | ‘a con- 
| apparently well aware of this, has done his best to extricate the facts 


: . : : his 
Richelieu has been more indebted for the perpetuation of | 


Mr. Robson, being 
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cardinal’s life, from the mass of fiction which surrounds 
dhas creditably in the attempt. He has produced a very 
chet book, remarkable for the moderation and impartiality of its tone 

and offering plenty of solid information to the reader, in a 
htforward unobtrusive way. Mr. Robson's faults are mostly faults of 


nexion with the 


2 


i 


the ters term “execution.” He wants grace and variety in his 
and one little dramatic feeling as a narrator. There are two ways 
‘ne even the sternest and most uncompromising facts—one way 
them simply instructive to the listener ; the other makes them in- 
= ag well. The Art of Narrating in the latter manner is the High 
toreot History; and this Mr. Robson has yet to acquire. . 
two Books of Travel on our present list. One—A Yacht Voyage 
, Virtue, and Co.)—is a very nice little book for railway 
reading, fectedly written, and containing some pleasant information on 
ject which still has the merit of ae freshness to recommend it. 
The work, sent by the same publishers, is. of greater pretension, is en- 
titled Travels on the Shores of the Baltic, and is written by Mr. 8. S. Hill. To 
readers who want to be amused, we cannot venture to recommend this work. 
fi is written in the sober, jog-trot, Guide-book style—starts unrelentingly 
ce of the sea from the Thames—and ends with some very 


E 


—_ serious, but not particularly new, reflections on Religion and 
the Tomb. Readers, however, of “ thoroughly well-regulated minds,” who 
only want to be instructed, may safely order Mr. Hill’s book. The author’s 


oThavels” led him to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, as far inland 
as Moscow. He appears to have been indefatigable everywhere in collecting 
useful information—historical, political, and statistical ; he is a very attentive, 
not at allan amusing observer—and he evidently takes the greatest 
ins to be correct in everything that he relates, from the first page 
tothe last. To the class of readers just indicated this will be recommenda- 
tionenough; and they will find, on referring to Mr. Hill's book, that he has 
irly and fully deserved it. 
the eight works of fiction now on our table, the best by far is Mr. 
Samuel Sidne 's collection of stories and sketches, entitled Gallops and) 
Gossips in the of Australia (Longman). ‘This is really an interesting | 
and excellently-written little volume. Mr. Sidney's pictures of Australian | 
life gre — with rare vivacity, clearness, and dramatic power. His | 
story of Hunti 


u 





ing a Wild Horse is the most vivid and exciting description 
ofachase that we have read for many years past. Equally admirable for | 
freshness of interest and power of writing, are “ Two-Handed Dick,” the | 
o~ of the Bull, and the fight with the Bushranger. The greater part of 
Mr. Sidney’s work originally appeared in the columns of Household Words— | 


which is enough for the literary ability ofthe book. Some stories | 
* and shetdues on English ground are worked in, rather clumsily, at the end 


of the volume; the “ Gallop for Life” being among them. Few readers of 

Household Words can have forgotten with what interest they perused that 

striking narrative of a hairsbreadth escape, on its first appearance in print. 

We were glad to renew acquaintance with it; and are happy to have an| 

cpportanite of recommending the volume in which it appears to readers of | 
ages and degrees. 

It would afford us great satisfaction to be able to say as much of another 
work of fiction, the scene of which is laid in Australia. Clara Morison 

and Son) is the production, we are told in the preface, of a young 
lady who has resided for some time in Australia, and who has not had an! 
opportunity of subjecting her book to a final revision. Under these cireum- 
stances we have nothing for it but to shrink from our critical function, and | 
to let Clara Morison pass, without subjecting her to any very close examina- | 
tion, Not to be too serious and severe, then, the story has an air of local | 
ity, and shows here and there traces of delicate, womanly observation. | 
There is much pleasant ‘‘ prattle ” about marrying, and dressing, and young 
en, agreeable and otherwise, in the book; and though we cannot 

say that it is at all likely to take firm hold of the public at large, we think | 
it very well fitted to please young ladies in general. ‘To these most 
charming portions of the population we beg (with best love and respects) to | 
introduce Clara Morison—a young Scotch lady, whose acquaintance, we | 
or they will be all delighted to make. 

What members of the reading public will be glad to make acquaintance | 
with Jerningham ; a Story in Two Volumes (Chapman and Hall), we cannot | 

‘ diet. Four times have we sat down to this book and read with | 
allour might, and four times have we arisen from it without the most dis- | 
tant notion of what it was about. The action in the first volume goes back- | 
wards and forwards, and veers about from England to France in the most | 
bewildering manner. The characters, so far as we have been able to get | 
acquainted with them, are an outraged gipsy queen, a henpecked innkeeper, | 
a cold-blooded nobleman, a youth of ancient race in depressed circumstances, 
4 French conspirator, and a French coguette, with minor personages, such as 
spies, gipsies, sharp rustics, groggy sailors, &c., &c., &c. These characters, 
at understood, are all in the First Volume. About the Second we 
rn Our breathing became “ slightly stertorous,” and our whole 
Condition “highly comatose” as soon as we opened it. Having failed in this 
Way inthe performance of our critical duty, we will not venture to decide 
whether Jerningham is a good book or a bad book. Other people may be 
able to understand it, and read it through—we have failed to do either the 
one or the other. . 

Titbury Nogo ; or, Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful Man, by the 
Author of « igby Grand” (Chapman and Hall). Such foolishly farcical 
hames as “ Tilbury Nogo” and ‘‘ Digby Grand” prejudiced us a little against 

novel at the outset; but we read on patiently, and found that there 
Were better things in it than the title-page seemed to promise. The story 
18 of the “ sporting” kind, and is really amusing in an extravagant way. The 
author has the first great recommendation of being thorouglily acquainted 
with the life that he depicts. ‘Io any thinking and feeling man it 1s about 
a8 vapid, eruel, and base a life as can be looked at anywhere under the 
Canopy ef heaven. But if it is to be displayed in books and to furnish mate- 
rial for amusement to readers, the ‘ author of Digby Grand” is assuredly 
the right. man to describe it. Reality runs through even the most exag- 
gevated parts of this novel. The scenes are evidently taken from real places, 
the events from circumstances which really once happened, the persons from 


| 
| 





and sporting men, he would accept the admission in 
as one of the 


and extern 
fashioned type on paper of old-fashioned thickness; is written in an old- 
e, an 





rs <a 


characters in actual life. This genuine merit, and the endless flow of 
ee , carried us through 
to 


the story from beginni 
author only knew how little sympathy — have itt owell 
receding 


test compliments we can possibly pay him. 

The Last of the Old Squires (Longman), is dated 1854, but is, as to form 
appearance, quite am ancient book. It is printed in old- 
fashioned d thickly in eve with quotations from 
old-fashioned. writers. "Ee & ieee, the pel «whan be fairly described 
as a sentimental amplification in prose of the song of “The Old English 
Gentleman.” Being ourselves of a radical turn of mind, we cannot feel that 
the social system of England sustained any very irreparable loss when The 
Last of the Old Squires was removed from it. We very readily admit that 
the hearty old gentleman was brave, itable, and generous to the le 
immediately about him; but we cannot forget that, as to all the rest of the 
world, he was also one of the most useless, obstinate, and unreasonable 
human beings that ever existed. For centuries past, all the little trampery 
privileges won ,by the mob (to which we belong) have been won in spite 
of the old squire. He always stood in our way and tried to stop us, 
unless we happened to be attached to his estate, and to own him for lord 
and master. Under these cireumstances, we cannot feel any poignant 
regret at his loss, or any sincere conviction that it would be for the advan- 
tage of England, in these modern days, if his race were revived amon, 
us. At the same time, we have no prejudices against a book whi 
commemorates his virtues, although we fail to see them ourselves: in any 
very striking light. ‘The Last of the Old Squires” is feelingly, ope not 
at all vigorously, written. ‘Lhe whole heart of the author ie in.his subject ; 
and that is a great and genuine merit in any writer on any topic. High 
Tories (if, with the exception of Colonel Sthchene, there are any now left 
in the land) will find this work full of interest. Landed proprietors of 
ancient race will be delighted with it, from the first page to the last. 
People in general wht, like ourselves, do not possess a foot of land, and 
never had a great-grandfather, will not consider it particularly interesting. 
But the reading world is, as to taste, a sufficiently disunited community ; 
and “ The Last of the Old Squires” will, no doubt, find a special publie of 
its own to appeal to, even in these turbulent “ latter days” of Radicalism 
and Reform. 

The three remaining works of fiction on our list may be briefly dis- 
missed. The Mysterious Marriage, by Miss Sinclair (Clarke, Beeton, an Se 
is a cheap reprint. We are All Low People there, by the author of “Cale 
Stukely” (Routledge), originally appeared, with the two stories that follow 
it, in Blackwood’s Magazine ; the last tale, called “‘ The Freethinker,” being 
taken from Balzac’s Messe de lAthee, without a word of acknowledgment on 
the part of the author of “Caleb Stukely.” Tales of Ireland and the Irish, 
by J. G. MacWalter, are published as original productions, but bear a strong 
family likeness to Irish stories by other authors. The writer is fiercely 
Protestant in his manner of treating the characters of Papist priests, and 
has a second series of stories in preparation, “ constructed on the same 
principle as those in this volume, but somewhat more elaborately worked 
out.” 

In concluding this notice, a word must be said in commendation of two books 
which we may class under the head of Miscellaneous Literature. Australia 
as a Field for Capital, Skill, and Labour, by John Capper (Stanford), seems 
a very useful little guide-book for emigrants, and has an excellent map of 
Australia, showing the position and extent of all the Gold Fields hitherto 
discovered. Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life, by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood (Routledge), though put last on our list, has a very high place in 
our estimation. The anecdotes, which are admirably collected and veh ht- 
fully told, refer to wild as well as domestic animals. This sort of readin 
has always had great attractions for us; and we sincerely thank Mr. W 
for giving us much interesting information, in a very pleasant form, on the 
subject of Animal Life. 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encouraves 
itself. —GoOETHE. ~ 
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VIVIAN AT THE WATER CURE: 


Dovucne THE First. 


You may stare, but it’s a fact, that I was once nearly falling in love with a 
Quakeress! Such a pretty, demure, drab little creature! with the softest, 
wickedest blue eyes that would have seduced a philosopher, and fascinated a 
saint ; with infinite coquetry in her formal attire ; with coal-scuttle bonnets, 
the very ugliness of which only rendered her face more provokingly bewitch- 
ing; with such 5 ae prim manners, that every instant you were nearly 
exasperated into kissing her, by way of breaking through that intense pro- 
priety! A Quakeress, in short, such as I never saw before (itis true I 
never saw one before), and such as I fervent! hope, for the sake of my 
virtue and celibacy, I shall never see again. If you but knew the temp- 
tations I resisted, the perils I victoriously overcame, you would marvel that 
I am not at this moment the father of a “numerous drab progeny. She had 
a passion for black whiskers, and adored coxcombs—I need say no more! 

he Don’t bea coxcomb, Vivian, but tell us about the water-cure.” A 
slightly irritable voice, issuing from the ruddiest lips in the world, snapped 
the thread of biographical reminiscences at this point. The divinest of 
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black eyes were reading over my shoulder this chapter of outhful 
rience. Had those eyes been as patient as they are lovely ey would ken 
read, as you, dear reader, will, the justification of that remini andj 
strict historical application to the matter in hand, namely, the W ng 
Cure. 

You must know that at the time I speak of Hydropath ' 
coming “ the rage:” everybody's mouth was full of cold on Mi "big 
always of Pindar’s opinion respecting the aristocracy of hydrated existence, 
had burst into sudden enthusiasm respecting the possible virtues of this new 
medicine. Declaiming one day in topenienel rhetoric (éte-d-téte wi 
Deborah, she drew herself up with an indescribable air de tée, and 
delicate suspicion of a sneer in her tone, informed me that she 
people, now-a-days, made too much fuss about washing themselves, « ee 
my part,” she added, with an ineffable toss of the head, “ J would 
read my Bible.” This “a feminine and theological mode of putting 
case suddenly shattered all my hopes: “ nipped in the bud (to 
poetically) all the * bloom of young desire and purple light of Love” wh; 
at that moment lent a splendour to my Deborah. I could stand her oo). 
skuttle bonnet—I could stand being tutoyé—I could stand the familiarj of 
“Friend Vivian”—but the state of epidermis implied in that preference for 
her Bible, opened vistas of conjugal disagreement too terrible for a man of 
my sensitive nature. I left her (not broken-hearted, we will hope), and 
clung more fervently than ever to clean celibacy! On my signet ring I 
engraved with hidden significance 

"aporov pev vdwp. 

Thus you see how at one critical period of my life the Water-Cure was 
my salvation; again, a few weeks ago, when in danger—not of matrimon 
but of something almost as bad—when a congested ‘brain, arising from pro. 
tracted interviews with ‘The Fathers,” varied by lobster-salads at 
periods in the morning, and a general tendency to dine out and sup els. 
where—at a moment when I had serious thoughts of shaving my head and 
wearing gaiters—when misanthropy was settling into comeliiag more than 
a mood, from which hospitable Hampshire failed to wean me, and the 
racket of Paris brought no oblivion—at this moment a visit from my friend, 
Dr. Balbirnie, which ended in a visit to him, at Malvern, came as hydro- 
pathic salvation No. 2. Dr. Balbirnie is a man of science, and 
a man of letters to sympathise with and understand the ills to which li 
flesh is heir. He persuaded me to come and try Malvern: the image of 
Deborah and my former peril rose up from out the shadowy past, and 
warned me to accept. I did: I went, I washed, I vanquished—not all 
ills entirely, but many of them. After less than three weeks I came 
“ten years younger,” according to the veridical report of friends, certainly 
very much better ; and if the gods had willed me to remain there another 
three weeks in perfect peace, I believe every symptom would have disap- 
peared; but the gods wouldn't will it: ‘ not so, but the reverse of so,” did 
they will; and, as a consequence, I feel my head in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition, though I eat <a sleep well, walk well, and look well. 

Imperfect as the result has been, my slight practical acquaintance with 
Hydropathy at Malvern has sufficed to convince me of the immense benefits 
which literary people, and all suffering from chronic disease, will derive from 
that treatment when in judicious hands; though I fancy a bungler would 
kill you as well with water as with calomel. It is perfectly unnecessary for 
me, or you, or any “unprofessional gent,” accurately to determine how 
much of this benefit is owing to Hydropathy, as a medical scheme, and to 
water as a curative agent, and how much to Malvern air, Malvern hills, 
strict regimen, early hours, pleasant hope, pleasant faith, and a mind re 
lieved from the res angusta domi. As little as it matters to a “ party” in the 
pit, who is laughing at Keeley or crying at Mrs. Stirling, how much of the 
fun or pathos moving him is due to the author or actor. Men go to Mal- 
vern to be cured, as they go to the pit to be amused ; and the only question 
to be raised is, not how they are cured, how they are amused, but whether 
they are so. 

Next week I will describe briefly the hydropathic processes, and my set- 
sations under them. This paper must be pi Sa as pre vy: just 
as at Malvern, before packing you in the wet sheet, if they think you not fit 
to bear that process, they prepare for it by placing a wet towel or two on 


your chest and abdomen, so have I prepared your mind by this preparatory 
douche. IVIAN. 











Che Arts. 


LA SIRENE. 

Ar last, Marie Cabel las appeared in one of Auber's operas; and, as we 
anticipated, has delighted her audience. The finest music she has had to 
sing since her appearance at the St. James’s Tueatre is the music she has 
sung best. Le Bijou Perdu and La Promise, though written expressly for 
her, did not enable her to do herself full justice, for the simple reason 
M.M. Adam and Clapisson are not men of genius, and could not put her 
voice to its legitimate use-—or, in other words, could not set her the plea- 
sant task of singing such fresh and lovely melodies as abound in La a. 
That opera is by no means the best of Auber'’s works—yet, compared wit 
all that has been done by the pupils of his school, what a superior and sepa 
rate position it oceupies! His followers have caught much of the grace, oe 
sparkle, the exquisitely refined gaiety of his style; but the beauty =" 
originality of his melodies no other modern French composer has so muc 
as approached. Profound musical authorities may talk and write by the 
hour together about the technicalities of the art—the man of genius Is the 
man who can write “a tune ;” and the man of none, is the learned — 
humbug who gives us nothing to hum in the morning, as & reward for 
having patiently listened to him overnight. ; 

Chovniee “ oat abound in La Siréne, and all that fell to Marie or 
share were charmingly sung. People who ay that she is only excellen 
in florid and showy music, should hear her in the lovely solo of the 
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act the next 


her execution, an 
sdvantage before, an 
opera. 


preceded it. 
et ently, sad can sing like a thorough artist. 


quaint and quiet humour, which produced hearty 2 : | 
ence. M. Leroy was, indeed, the only offender among the dramatis persone | 

inst the laws of good taste and common sense, He was more wearisome, 
“«y and blustering than ever on Monday night in his attempts to be 
We never remember seeing so bad an actor as he is, with such | 
comic face and figure as he possesses in all our experience of 
e critic in the Times suggests giving M. rae 

We suggest giving him a mild dose o 


noisy, 
a 


vice to the ers. 2 t n ‘ 
the “ wing. e would be irresistible under the influence of a gentle seda- | 
tive. - ‘ 

Les Diamans de la Couronne is announced for Monday. 


to predict, will be the crowning success of the season. 


7 = 


time La Siréne is performed. She sang it to 
night, and was fitly rewarded by an encore. In the 
Lea fr behind the scenes, and in the brilliant fiaale, the exquisite ease 
the 1 the delightful clearness and certainty of her intona- | 
of told triumphant! on the audience. They had never heard her to such | 
tion, they recalled her with enthusiasm at the end of the 


er respects, the performance was a great advance on those which 
In oth . M. Sujol, who took the principal tenor part, can act in- 
M. 


to the comic passages in his character—acting now and then with a| 














Tue Inrivence of SEx As A PrepIsposinc Cause 
or ConsuMPTION.—Statistics speak a doubtful language on 
this point, giving the preponderance now to the one sex, now 





tothe other. The greatest ratio of frequency is prooably on 
the side of the female. The experience of the Brompton 


ospital, however, assigns the greater liability to consump- 
rm to males than to females. This may be true of the 
classes who fall peculiarly within the scope of that admirable 

ity, and who live in or around the metropolis; but we 
believe with Louis that females have the predisposition par 
excellence. This may be explained on two grounds. Ist. 
Females are probably more exposed to the inducing causes of 
tuberculous disease. Among these are sedentary hubits, 
with the breathing of the vitiated air of cl se apartments. 
The usages of civilised society necessarily impose sedentary 
habits in a greater ratio on females when they do not impose 
them on themselves. 2nd. The physiological condition of 
the female blood is an approximation to that of the patholo- 
gical state, or the “‘taint.” It contains fewer red corpuscles 
and a larger proportion of water than the blood of males ; 
their stamina 1s less ; the vigour of the circulation less ; their 
heart, arteries, and lungs smaller, and less firm. The sum 
of these may constitute an element of predisposition to the 
disease. This is certain, that females most frequently trans- 
mit the tubucular taint, and female offspring are the most 
susceptible of the inheritance. There is, however, a pre- 
ponderance of the less severe local forms of Scrofula in the 
male sex, #. ¢. of tubercular manifestation everywhere but in 
the lungs —Thke Water Cure in Consumption and Scrofula, 

Dr. Balbirnie. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
CARY.—June 17, at Pau, France, 


4 fang ater. 

HANHAM.—July 5, at Great Malvern, the wife of Captain 
Hanham, H.M. Ninth Regiment of Foot: ason. 

HASTINGS.—June 29th, at the Rectory, Hertingfordbury, 
thewife ofthe Hon, and Rev. Godolphin Hastings : a son 

MICHEL.—July 1, at Guernsey, the wife of Major C. G. 
Michel, Sixty-sixth Regiment: a son. 

SAUMAREZ. —July 2, at Guernsey, the Hon. Mrs. Sauma- 
rez: a daughter. 

VANE.—July 1, at 36, South-street, the Countess Vane: a 
son, 


MARRIAGES. 


DE COURCY—LEESON.—June 19, at St. Saviour’s Church, 
Jersey, Horatio De Courcy, youngest son of the late Capt 
Martelli, of the sixty-ninth Regiment, to Jane, daughter 
of Robert Leeson, Esq. 

NUTTALL—SCOTT. “{prit 19, at Jumalpoor, Lieut. J. M. 
Nuttall, sixth N. L., second son of the late G. R. Nuttall, 

-D., London, to Emma, eldest dauiter of the late Major 
J. Scott, fifty-sixth N. I. 

PENNINGTON—GRANT.—July 5, at St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-square, James M. Pennington, Esq., eldest surviving 
son of Captain Rowland Pennington, of Whitehaven, one 
of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, and a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Cumberland, to Charlotte 
E th, youngest daughter of the late Richard Grant, 
Esq., and half-sister of Captain Sir Richard Grant, R.N., 

7 Cee Hyde-park. 
bys RT—GOLDIb.— May 11, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
tta, Frederic Day Urquhart, Esq., Bengal Artillery, 
to Goldie, Military 


the Hon. Mrs. Byron 


tte, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Auditor-General, Bengal. 
r DEATHS. 
CUMBERLEGE.—June 29, in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, 
Captain Harry Altham Cumberlege, of H.M.’s Sixty- 
fourth Regiment. 
FISHER,— une 26, at Coburg, Captain Fisher, only son of 
late Isaac Fisher, Fsq., of Lenton Abbey, Notting- 


shire, 
MONTAGU.~June 7, Charles Frederic Herman Montagu, 
MS. Odin, youngest son of the Rev. G. Montagu, Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, who was shot while in command of one of 
the boats iu the attack on Gamla Karleby, aged tweuty- 





WEAVERS, ~At 23, Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, Islington, 
Priscilla, the wife of Lieutenant W. Weavers, R,N., aged 
fifty-eight. 

—— 





Commercial Wairs, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE 
Friday Evening, July 7, 1854. 

mms have varied but little since last week, until the 

Book ore yesterday; when it was understood that the 

would not lower their rate of discount. 


Since 


645 


TF 


the time-honoured “ gag 


rfection on! give eight extra performances before she takes her farewell. She is 
ficult air of announced to appear in La Favorita, Anna Bolena, and La Gazza Ladra; 
the latter opera (too rarely heard in London) being associated with her 
earliest triumphs as an actress and a singer. Norma, the Puritani, and the 
Huguenots have been given this week ; and La Prova d'un Opera Seria—not 
at all worth revival on account of its own merits—has been taken from the 
shelf, by way of enabling the subscribers to renew their acquaintance with 


of the great Lablache. 





Grignon, too, was fairly | 


aughter from the audi- 


Fears, at the ApELput. 
ality, and the scene is, of 


Hamlet’s ad- 


and 
chloroform at 


cluding in ‘it a popular 


This, we venture | 


Theatrical business has been brisk this week in our markets for the home- 
manufacture of foreign material. French farces have been done into English 
at the Lyceum and the Haymarxet, with fair success. 
tion of La Joie Fait Peur has been produced, under the title of Hopes and 


And a new adapta- 


In this version the characters retain their nation- 
course, left, as in the original play, in France 


The ge of the mother and the old servant are played by Madame Celeste 
{r. Webster; and the character of the young officer is performed by— 
Miss Woolgar! This latter arrangement strengthens the “cast,” by in- 


actress; but it necessarily destroys the reality of 


the scene in this most pathetically real of dramas, and it is, on that account, 
an inexcusable error in taste. It may be all very well for ladies to appear in 
trousers in farces; but in such a play as La Joie Fait Peur, this sort of 


| masquerade, however admirably it may be sustained, is utterly out of place. 
The great news this week in connexion with the Opera is, that Grisi is to | 


then the tendency has been rather downwards. They | 
opened this morning at 92j, 93, and during the day have | 
been done at 93}. | 

In our own railway market heavy shares are 2 per cent. 
lower. Foreign shares are a little lower; but maintain 
better average prices than our own. Mines are somewhat 
flat, and but very little doing. 

The political news has but little affected the markets. 
The harvest prospects are still cheering, and this circum- 
stance has always its influence on the state of the market. 

We cannot, however, see any material rise at present. The 
war, it would seem, no unforeseen accident befailing the 
great disturber of European relations, cannot be ended just 
yet, and armaments, &c., cost money. Parliament is still 
sitting; and | adhere to a former opinion, expressed weeks 
ago, that more money must be had from the country be- | 
fore it breaks up. The section of a Bear party that still 
hold out may still live to clear their heavy losses. 

Consols closed at 93 934. 

Russian Fives 99. 

Consols, 93,934; Caledonian, 62}, 63}; Chester and Holy- | 
head, 15}, 16}; Eastern Counties, 13}, 13; Edinburgh and | 
Glasgow, 60, 62; Great Western, 78, 78}; Lancashire and | 
Yorkshire, 65}, 66}; London, Brighton, and South Coast, | 





port, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 6}, 6dis.; North Staf- 
fordshire, 4}, 3% dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- | 
hampfon, 31, 33; Scottish Centrals, 92,94; South Eastern, | 
63}, 644; South Wales, 35, 36; York, Newcastle, and Ber- | 
wick, 74 75; York and North Midland, 54, 55; Antwerp | 
aud Rotterdam, 3}, 3} dis.; East Indian, 2j, 23 pm.; Lux- 
embourg (Copgtitute 1) 33 4; Namur aud Liege (with inter- 
est), 7}, 8$; orthern of France, 344, 344; Paris and Or- 
leans, 46, 48; Paris and Rouen, 41, 43; Rouen and Havre, 
22}, 235; Sambre and Meuse, 8}, 9; Western of France, | 
7, 8 prem,; Aqua Frias, 3, 1; Brazil Imperial, 33,4; San | 
Fernandos, 3, ¢ dis.; Linares, 10, 11; Peninsulas, §, 1 prem.; 
Pontgibeauds, 16}, 173; United Mexicans, 34,4; Australian | 
Banks, 81, 83; Crystal Palace, par., 4 prem.; British Ame- | 
rican Land, 70,75; London Chartered Bank, Australia 21, | 
214 xd.; N. B. Australian Land Loan, $, 1; Scottish Invest- | 
ment, Australian, 12, {f; Union of Australia Bank, 74, 76; | 
Oriental Corporation, 474, 48}; South Australian Land, | 


do, OF AG. 








CORN MARKET. 

Mark Lane, Friday Evening, July 7. 

Locan Trapr.—At this day’s market there is rather a better 

attendance, with a very slight increase in the demand, at 

Monday’s rates. ‘To effect sales of Wheat to any extent, 

however, it would be necessary to accept lower rates. No | 
alteration in Barley or Oats. 

FREE oN Boarp.—Since our last the weather has been 
very unsettled, and a good deal of rain has fallen, greatly to 
the disappointment of those farmers who are occupied in 
getting in the hay crop. It has not, however, as yet in- | 
fluenced the demand for Wheat in the country markets, | 
which have been quite as well supplied by the farmers. The | 
supplies of Wheat at London have been quite as large as | 
were expected, though still below what is generally sup- | 
posed to be the consumption of the metropolis and suburbs, 
to sny nothing of the demand for more distant districts, and | 
some small purchases which continue to be made for France, | 
notwithstanding the markets there continue in the same | 
dull state as our own. There has been very little doing | 
f.o. b.in the Baltie and other northern ports, With light 
stocks the markets there are flat, and prices have given way | 
somewhat, though not suflicient to induce purchasers for | 
British account. 

There is fair demand for heavy Danish Barley, but the 
lighter qualities of Danish aud Mediterranean are neg- 
lected. ‘The value of Oats continues to be pretty well 
maintained, though dealers and consumers buy only to 
supply immediate wants. 

The arrivals at New York appear by our last advices to 
have been considerable, yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
check to the export demand, caused by an advance in 
freights, prices were firmly maintained. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


~~- “ 3 Troupe from the Theatre Lyrique, Paris. e 
06, 107; London and North-Western, 103$, 104}; Lon- | yrique, 
don and South-Western, 82, 83; Midland, 66, 664; New. | Spectfully eres ~ | that notwithstanding the success 








Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.| Frid. 
\ | 
Bank Stock............ 208. | 208 | 207 | 209. | ...... 1209 | 
3 per Cent. Red..... 939 | 93) | 93h) 933 | 93 | 93 
3 per Cent.Con. An. ...... Y csanns: Rusiiiien | 923 | 92 
Consols for Account 93} 935 | 93) 934 938 |... 
3} per Cent. An. ....! 94 V3 | 938) OF | 939 | ...... 
New 2} per Cents... ...... cones coevee ovcves . 
Long Ans. 1860.......| ..... Os acu 4g eS cassis 
Ee@its BEGGK. 2..00002020) c0r000 | csesee | pe mee 232 | veveee 
Ditto Bonds, £1000) par | on... | ces P| Par | ...... 
Ditto, under £1000 | ...... | sss par| par | par| 3p 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 2p] 2p; 2p; 1 2p; 2p 
Ditto, £500 ...... w! 2p! 3p] 3p) Spi, par| 2p 
Ditto, Small..........1 4p! Ip} Sp, lp!} Sp/ Sp 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THvuRsDAyY EvEenina.) 





Brazilian Bonds .......... 100 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. ... Cents 1822 ............00+ . 100 
Chilian 6 per Cents. =e 4} per Cents.... 834 
Danish 5 per Cents...... | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 19 
Ecuador Bonds............ 4 | Spanish Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 247} of Coup. not fun....... 44 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venez 34 per Cents. 

BBs. saboomrconecoenenseene - «. | Belgian 43 per Cents..., 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 40} | Dutch 2} per Cents....... 


Portuguese 5 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4perCent.Certif. 91 








PERA COMIQUE, ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Continuation of MADAME MARIE CABEL’S perform- 


Last Week but One of the Representations by the entire 
is. Th rectors re- 


which has attended the recent productions, the Season 
must unavoidably terminate on Saturday, July the 22nd. 

On Monday next, July 10, will itively be uced 
Auber’s celebrated Opera of LES DIAMANS DE LA COU- 
,ONNE. La Catarina, Madame Marie Cabel; Don Hen- 
rique, M. Carre; Rebolledo, M. Grignon; Don Sebastien, M. 
Legrand; Campo-Mayor, M. —_ . M. Quin- 
chez; Munoz, M. Zerline;* Dia adile. Girard. The ad- 


mired Opera of LE DOMINO NOIR, Angele by Madame 
Marie Cabel, is in rehearsal, and will be produ in a few 


ys. 

Boxes and Stalls at the Box-office, and at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. Doors open at Seven. 





LYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

Mr. ALFRED WIGAN respectfully announces that his 
BENEFIT will take place on Wedn y, July 12, 1854. The 
pectemanoes will commence at Half-past Seven with a 
New Farce, called 

PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 
Mr. Easy, Mr. F. Robson; Mr. Johnson, Mr. Emery; Her- 
bert Atherly, Mr. F. Robinson; Mrs. Easy, Miss ton ; 
Julia, Miss E. Ormonde; Susan, Miss E, Turner. After 
which Colman’s Comedy of 

THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
Compressed into three acts. Mr. Oakley, Mr. Alfred Wigan ; 
Major Oakley, Mr. Emery; Lord Trinket, Mr. F, Robinson ; 
Charles Oakley, Mr. Leslie ; Sir Harry le, Mr. H. Wigan ; 
Mr. Russet, Mr. White; Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Alfred Wigan ; 
Lady Freelove, Mrs. Chatterley ; Toilet, Miss E. Turner. To 
conclude with a New Comedietta, called 
HEADS OR TAILS ? 

Wrangleworth, Mr. Emery; Harald Dyecaster, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan; Christopher Quaile, Mr. F. bson ; ond, 
Miss Marston; Winifred, Mrs. Alfred Wigan. 

Tickets, Private Boxes, and Places to be had at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre; and of Mr. Alfred Wigan, 21, Hans- 
place, Sloane-street. 


JOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
Mente. and Tuesday, will be presented a new farce 
cal 
PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 
Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Robinson, 
Misses Marston, E. Turner, and E. Ormonde. 
After which, the new comedietta, called 
HEADS OR TAILS? 
Characters by Messrs. Emery, A. Wigan, F. Robson, Miss 
Marston, and Mrs. A. Wigan. 
To conclude with, the comic drama of 
HUSH MONEY. 
Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White, Vincent 
$ a Emery, Miss Dormer, Miss Stevens, aud 
rs. A. Wigan. 
On Wednesday for the Benefit of Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
PERFECT CONFIDENCE. : 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. 


and 
HEADS OR TAILS? 
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WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. ATLWAY TRAVELLERS may obtain) "att Wen, auseen ot 2pgereea 
GocrETY of PAINTERS in WATER. Tickets of Insurance against RAILWAY ACCI- BASS’S EAST INDIA PALB alz 


LOURS.—The FIPTIETH ANNUAL EXHUBI-| DENTS for tie se rooking Clarke, at all 
aw eo Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL-MALL BAST, | mauicing 


DENTS for the Journey, on payment of 2d. or 3d. b 
neipal Rail 
, when they take a Railway Ticket. RalLway 


: BEBEY BROTHERS and CO, take the 


liberty of announcing t! 
from Nine till Dusk. PaseRNGERS ASSURANCE OFFicE, 3, OLD BRoaD-STREET, | jn cask and bottle, an am is supply hoy have pow eu 
Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. pecs WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | W%2 ol! ite eosustomed beauty of flavour seg 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 











SHOOTING SEASON, 1854. 


F. JOYCE'S ANTI-CORROSIVE PERCUS- 
REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BC- SION CAPS. 


STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


deformity, and implan Curvature of the spine, 


colour, and WITHOUT ANY abv 
3, St. James’s-street, London. — PRIOR. : 





$$ 
UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH. 
DAY PRESENTS.—This Establishment 
possess the largest and choicest variety of 


World at large, are respectfully informed, that these cases, fancy leather, pearl and tortoiseshell 


is 
1 P reign fancy goods, both valuable and inexpenate 
DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce HE Nobility, Gentry, and Sporting | °f Jewellery, watches, clocks, bronzes 9 
adapted 


fa oy ay a host of evils arise from their use. 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is withou' 


y n . hé, &c., many of which are admirably 
well-tried Detonators, warranted in every respect, which —_ - for 
at the Stunt, Seuniaied antl . ee ee have now stood the test of many years’ experience, both at sents; and, from the already well known extensive = 


; of Messrs. Futvoye’s wholesale transactions, a 

fatigue that ara oeas chi aie Los Grrachtehtret He bex wc | Hane hon 
mpossible un e ic 5 - i i -3C 

mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. ‘The time | Steet; Parker, Field, and Sons, 233, High Holborn: J. ¢ 


part 
are enabled to sui 
manship, combined with moderate eee at Se 


ma em necessary to state, can only be effec —_ i is 








f Reilly, 502, New Oxford-street; W. Cogswell, 224, Strand; cases, 
and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- | yw Sioese ‘and Grey, 43, Old Bond-street ; S. Nock and Co., Retail, 154, 7 at mete corner of Beak«stregt. Whole. 
= in —, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 116, Jermyn-street ; ‘H. ’Patham, 87, Charing-cross; T. Bass, ponte i use, 28 and 29, Silver-strect; 34, Rue 
To be obtained only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, | 7,81, Jamos's-stroct and of most respectable Gun-makers | ““Ti1ystrated catalogues sent free on application, 
E. and E. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. dom. To prevent accident and disappointment to Pur- | — —_——- — 
A Prospectus, &c,,on receipt of a stamp. chasers, from the use of spurious imitations, they are re 





uested ‘to o! 
RIGINAL 

é MB ee et awe So the individuals having imitated the Labels and Wrappers. 
College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Chloride ca tet 
of Zinc. Quarts, 2s; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. Sold by all Che- | °f every description. 


mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial Wholesale Warehouse, 57, Upper Thames-street. 
Wharf, Mile-end, London. 














AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants 
THE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION ; 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Further 
Reduction in Pri WwW 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, § _ Holds, Cess-pools, | the name of BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK 
Drains, Water Closets, &c., the Disin 
Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and 


Tubes, Foil Covered Caps, Wire Cartridges and Waddings 


by selling to the trade and others a spurious article under | ~——~~"—— 


re- = 
bserve the name and address of F. JOYOR, TILLIAM STEVEN 8, Sole con- 
INVENTOR AND SOLE MANUFACTURER, tinues supplying the Public with the 
HE CH OL E R A?! oneachSealed Packet, without which they are not genuine. | LITAN and P LAL JOL 
‘2, | Chis precaution is rendered necessary by some unprincipled | COMPANY’S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 


NCIAL JOINT-STOCK BREWERY 
Imperial! Measure, at the prices below :— 






Ale or Stout.. 
Do do 
Do Eee 


All Orders to be sent to the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 


? 


Shippers, Outfitters, &e—Whereas it has lately eome | Terms Cash. WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, 


Great | to my knowledge, that some unprincipled per-on or persons The Company’s Goods supplied in Casks to : 
Priee—CREWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID have for some time past, been imposing upon the public iis al Families, 
is the Best and Cheapest for the —— of Dwelling 





ection of Sick Rooms, | this is to give notice, that | am the original and sole pro- UNN’S TAILOR’S LABOUR 


Set mt prietor and manufacturer of the said article, and do not AGENCY invites public attention to the principles 
ad Smells. 


The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
by the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of many 
other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 
monopoly fostered by the false assumption of the title of a | Smithfield. 
patent, has to warn the public inst all spwrious imeta- 


employ any trave!ler, or authorise any persons to represent | 0% Which it is conducted, and by which it offers univemal 
icetibven as coming from my establishment for the pur- advantages, both to the producer ae the consumer, com- 
pose of selling the said ink. ‘This caution is published by | bining high wages to the one with low charges to the oe. 
me to prevent further imposition upon the public, and | Conducted by the agent at small cost, it secures the best 
serious injury to myself. E.R. BOND, sole executrix and | !@bour, and pays the best price for it; while it eporopiates 
widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West | 2,Part of its trading profits to the moraland elevation 


of its operatives, and has provided, at a cost of nearlyle@, 


, : : = Schools for the education of their children, Lecture Hall, 
tions. Each Bottle of Crews’s Disinfecting Fluid contains *,* To avoid vam pene from the substitution of 


a densely concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which counterfeits, be careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Per- 


Library, Warm Baths, &c. See a more lengthened state. 


Ti ; ~ 
may be diluted for use with 200 times its bulk of water manent Marking Iuk, and further to distinguish it, observe nn hg yy | A, — eo + ed oe 
Vide instructions accompanying each bottle. Sold by all that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at any time, been 7 


Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. | P’¢Pared by him, the inventor and proprietor. 
Imperial quarts at 2s.; pints at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; larger neat 
vessels at aa galion. Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S, 








10s. 9d. A first-class Dress Coat, 2/. 16s.; wages 
making, 15s-—13 and 14, Newington- causeway; 39 and 
40, Bridge House-place, opposite- 


Commercial Wharf, Mile-end, London. LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS. of| ~~... $$ 
FEY te —~ ary mg Py Ra and PLANTE’S A NEW DISCOVERY In 
a SLASTIC STOCKINGS for VA SOSE VEINS.—Those a Tf T ‘-DENTI 
DR. DE JONGH’S for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are admirably \ R. HOW ARD, SU acne a, 
adapted for giving adequate support wh EXTREME NEW 52, FLEBT A get ne TEETR, fixed 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the compara- | NEW DESCRIPTION o 


tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. | Without springs, wires, or ligatures. ‘They so perfectly re- 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE Lorropen | !structions for measurement and prices on application, and pe sr ag — a - om never change 
Istus, NoRWAY, AND PUT TO THE OF CHEMICAL | the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, Pope and | Originals Dy the closest observer ; they. 
SLES, , AD 2 TEST HE b 


“ on ~ Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
ANALYsts. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 


sumption, Bronentrts, AsrumMa, Gout, Caronic Raev- 
MATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUs D1sEASEs. 
Approved of and recommended by BERzEtIvs, LIEBIG, 





Woruter, JonaTuaANn PEREIRA, FouQUIER, and numerous 34, Castle-street East, Oxford-street, London. 
— — medical men and scientific chemists in TRUSTEES. 


Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of E. V. NEALE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old-square, Lin- 


Belgium and the Netherlands. coln’s Inn. 


Has almost entireky ae all other kinds on the Con- THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old- 


tinent, in consequence of its proved pd power and effi- | square, Lincoln’s Lun. 
cacy—effecting a cure much more idly. a 

Contains Soe Ce ee on k, volatile acid, and the | Lincoln’s Inn. 
elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen- . ‘ r : . 
tial principles—in larger quantities than the pale oils made HIS ASSOCIATION feel it a duty in- 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by i 
their mode of preparation. 
_ A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon | sive patronage and kind recommendations they have re- 
its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been | ceived for the past four years. They would state, for the 
prescribed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis information of those who may be unacquainted with them 
on application. és i | that the object of the Association is, by the union and in- 

The subjoined testimonial of the late Dr. JoNATHAN | dustry of its members, to carry on business for themselves, 
PEREIRA, -rofessor at the L niversity of London, author of | and thus realise the full benefit of their own labour, besides 

The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” is | being enabled to perform their work in clean, wholesome 
selected from innumerable others from medical and scien- workshops ; as their permanent welfare is bound up with 
tific men of the highest distinction :— | the success of the Establishment, they feel the strongest 
“ My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when I} inducement to give every satisfaction to their customers, in 
had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were | quality, workmanship, aud price; and they trust that those 
interested commereially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting | Who feel that the principles of justice aud Christian mo- 
that the Author of the best analysis and investigations into | tality should be ee to industry and trade, and who are 
the properties of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of — to aid : “ ee —— of ee men to 
this important medicine. effect their social elevation, will assist them by their custom 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your | 20d influence. The Association have secured the services of 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil | first-rate Cutters, and pledge themseives that no effort on 
of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no one | their part shall be wanting to deserve the continuance of 
can be better, and few so well uainted with the siea] | those orders with which they may be favoured. 

, » acq with the physical 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom | WALTER COOPER, Manager. 
re as the highest authority on the subject. 

“lean, however, have no hesitation about the propriety fb 
of responding to your application. The oil which you gave | Good West of England Cloth Frock Coats...from 2 5 0 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with ; i i ith Silk skirt-lining: 3 

¢ . ’ i r Best Superfine ditto, with Silk skirt-linings...... 318 0 
teference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and | Best Superfine Dress Coat..,...................- 312 0 
; ae that for medicinal purposes no Sner oil can be ek cont calcaighcosae aus 0 
dear Bie ae nest wishes “dl your success, believe me, my | Suit of Plain Livery 

car Sir, very faithfully yours ts and Overcoats. 

(Bigued) JONATHAN PEREIRA. | per sae ad Orcreoats... 

Se ae London, April 16, 1851. =p ditto are 

o Dr. de Jongh.” oa _ EE 

’ a perfine Dress Vest * 

Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with | Super ditto 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 





List of Prices for cash on delivery :— 
£ 







mre no oc note 
> 





016 6 
éaeess siecseunend 012 0 
- Clerical and Professional Robes. Military and Naval 
ANSAR, HARPORD, and Co., 77, Strand, —. pnd Riding Habits. nee Suits ae to 
™ ar tr" Order, and Gentlemens’ own materials made up, on the most 
Soke Consiznace end ety on Be United Euoha = renee mable ——" , an work done on the Pecasiaes. No 
Vendors of Medigings in Town eh may hemiscs a un ur allowed, Country orders most punctually 
neiese ountry, at the following | attended to, 











IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


: “ Customers invited to inspect the healthy and Commodious 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. Workshops between the Hours of Ten aud Four, 





M. LUDLOW, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 3, Old-square, 


colour or decay, and will be found superior to anyteeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 


THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed te restore arti- 


culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 
52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


‘TEETH —B , Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of 
chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER in thecon- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.— 
| Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor- 
| street, Grosvenor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee. A 
| new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 








cumbent upon them to return their sincere thanks to | 2daptation, with the most absolute perfection sxiaaes'y 
those Friends and the Public in general for the very exten- | 0f chemically-prepared WHITE L 


DIA RUBBER as 3 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordi- 
nary results of this application may be briefl noted in 3 
| few of their most prominent features, as the following — 
| sharp edges are avoided, ne springs, wires, or fi 1 
required, a greatly incréased freedom of suction is supple 
| @ natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and @ “ 
| perfected with the most unerring accuracy, 18 wd, the 
| from the softness aud flexibility of the ageut employ he 
greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth when The 
or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums a 
acids of the mouth exert no agency on the Cm A 
pared White India-rubber, and, as it is per pore i 
| fluids of any temperature may with tho of 
imbibed and retained in the mouth, all w ‘ded 
smell and taste being at the same time wholly a 
against by the peculiar nature of its preparation: 
obtained only at ~ 
61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON. 
22, Gay-street, Bath. 
34, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 3s 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen of 
the most effective invention in the curative ‘ful in its 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring - often hur yo 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being wo ied 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1S suppl en 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting wit be 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, ant st <08 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may rs . OD 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forward: : by hips, 
the circumference of the body, two inches belo’ 


being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN W HITE, 228, 

Piccadilly, London. a eiiteite ae vapl- 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNBE , &C. 

COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and Lag 

LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are oS eal 

in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on 

uary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 64. 
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THE LEADER. 








above sted, before finally de- 
Buse iL 8. ST RURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, 
- street (corner of Newman- ogg Nos.1 & 2, 
t, and 4& 5, Perry La pom _! ape She 
worl contain such an assortment o 
in nT ia gre EANGHS, FIRE-IRONS, and 
RONMONGERY, as cannot be approached 
GENERAL ter for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
aor Sonat. Brig! it Stoves, with bronzed 
exquisitenese na two sets of bars, 2. 14s. to Bl. 10s.; ditto 
oman ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 
Ds ‘Bronsed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
1s Steel Fenders from 22. 15s. to 62. ; ditto, with rich 
tosh; Cements, from 2. 15s. to 7/. 78.; Fire-irons from 
onmol, om set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and ‘all other Patent 
1s. 94. with radiating hearth plates. — which he is 
to sell at these very reduced charg 
From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


——————~—_ 
eso STOVES, and FIRE-TRONS, 


4 sndly—From those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 
ATHSand TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
ted to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
devo ETTE W. The Stock of each is at once the 
ca Ae most varied ever submitted to the public, 
marked proportionate with those that have 
to make his Mis establishinent the most distinguised in 
country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillow Showers, 
bi; ureery 10. 6d. to 32s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s,; 
4s. to gis. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace. 
‘and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Snower Baths.— 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
T STEADS in the KINGDOM is WIL LIAM 8. BUR- 
He has VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
to the Exe LUSIVE SHOW of tron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding 
and Mattresses). Common Iron Bedsteads, from 17s. 0d. ; 
Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron 

fitted with dovetail joints and pate nt sacking, 
from 218.; | Cots, from 21s. each. Handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/ 


19s. to 13/. 138. 
PAPER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
Trays and Waiters, 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea 
A nee, whether as to extent, variety, or 


Be 


: 


par 


i 


tbe 


~ Oe Maché Trays, 
= set of _ wee .. from 2@s. 0d. to 10 guineas 
i ies from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex ditto... from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, equally 
low. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 

— (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 

to the show of GENERAL PURNISHING ILRON- 

MO — (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 

japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads, and bedding) so 

arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
nee make their selections. 


a. with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
oney returned for every article not approved of. 
"30, 30, OXPORD-STREE T (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos- 


1,2, aud 3, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S 
PLACE. 





ST ARCH 
, and WOTHER- 
ECTIONERY, MARMA- 


LENFIELD PATENT 
(used in Her Majesty’s Laundry) 
SPOONS’ setine-made CONF 
JE (which gained the Prize 


a+ a. sLIES, &c. 
1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of 
Wethenpoon, Mach ay, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 


OCOA i is a NUT, which, 
ceous substance, contains a bl: 
thanany other oil to rancidity. Possessing these two nu- 


besides farina- 
nd oil, less liable 


tritive substances, Cocoa is a most valuable article of diet, 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the 
farinaceous substance is so perfectly incorporated with the 
oily, that the one will prevent the other from se parating. 
Such a union is presented inthe Cocoa prepared by JAMES 


BPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon the 
dil, is tetained, and the whole pre} — is one suited to 
the most delicate stomach. 1s. 6d. per lb. JAMES EPP 8, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great tothe ll-street, Blooms 
bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad- aie t, City, 
afew doors from the Bank of England; and Egyptian Hall, 


In regard to purity, see the report of the 
tary 


Analytical Sani- 
Commission. in The Lancet, July 


5, 1851, 





[)®4ENEsS, SINGING 
Nervous Deafness. New mode of instantly restoring 


hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. By 
one Consultation, a permanent cure is guaranteed to any 


IN EARS, and 








— although partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty | 


extraordinary discovery is known and practised 

only by De HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk- 

a Jace Institution, and is applied by him daily on numbers 

enabli its with perfect success in every case, 

case and eaf persons instantly to hear conversation with 

delight. ee can be seen from the most 

in Englan Also certificates from all 

th Ldn Hospitals and ae pee and numbers of 

Peer to th ients cured. in all grades of society from the 

= oeenmne Dr. HOGHTON, Member of the Lon- 

Ape al College of Surgeons 2nd May, 1845; L.A.C., 30th 

Consultations every day from 10 till 4, without 

PALM of fee, at his reside nee, 9, SUFFOLK-PLACE, 
MALL, LONDON. 

pot published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for Country 

fees, se: ; & stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitan 

nt on receiptof Seven Stamps, FREE. 

ee 


Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price 5s., free by post, 5s. 6d. 
0%. TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 


RRHE. A; witha view to the Correction of wide- 


Errors in sme to the Treatment and Cure of the 
puissant a Sexual Trans- 


hondriacs, ae: 
lated:from the German of Pe wre hok 
hatte, 219, Regent-strect, and 290, , a way, New 


NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross. 
Policies indisputable. 
No charge for Policy Stamps. ‘ 
Whole profits divided annually. 
Assurances on the strictly mautua) teste. 
Invalid lives assured at equital 


THOMAS PRITCHAUD. 2 Resident Director. 





Gevsss IGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
49, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | Charles Farebrother, Esq., 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Alderman. 
J.P. Bathurst, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


THIS OFFICE PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING AD- 
VANTAGES— 


The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. 

Very Moderate Rates for all ages, especially Young Lives. 
No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputable. 


By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was 
in many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus :— 
On a Policy for £1000 effected in 1846, Premiums amount- 


ing to 
2153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while 
#123 7s. was the Bonus added in 1853. 

A weekly saving of 14d. (31. 0. 8d. yearly) will secure to a 
persom 25 years of age the sum of £100 on his attaining 
the age of 55, or at death, should it oecur previously. 

Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and circum- 
stances connected with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be ob- 
tained at the Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London, 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


~ COTTISH “EQUIT ABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
as a — 


PRE 
His Grace the DUKE of “BU cc LEU CH and QUEENS- 
BERRY, K.G 


ManaGer.—ROBERT C HRISTIE, Esq. 
SECRETARY.—WILL — FINLAY, Esq, 
HEAD OFfrice. 

26, ST. ANDREW-SQU ARE, EDINBURGH. 

The Twenty-Third Annual General Meeting of this So- 
ciety was held at Edinburgh, on 2nd May, 1854; William 
Stuart Walker, Bsq., of Bowland, in the Chair. 

The Report read to the Meeting, and which was unani- 
mously approved of, contained the following particulars :— 

The | number of Policies issued during the year ending 1st 
March, is 620, the Sums Assured thereby ‘being 282,7151., 





giving an addition to the Income in Annual Premiums of 


8595¢. 
The Policies lapsed by death during the year are 84, the 
Sums Assured by which amount to 49,850/., and the Bonus 


| Additions to 8482/., making together 58, ‘3321. 


In comparing these sums with the amounts for the pre- 
ceding year, they — an increase of 17 in the number 
of New Policies, and of about 6000/. in the Sums Assured. 
The increase, though of moderate amount, must be con- 
sidered satisfactory, es ae ially when regard is had to the 
great competition which now exists in the business of Life 
Assurance. 

The number of Policies lapsed by death is four under that 
of last year, and the amount payable nearly 70002. less. 
Keeping in view the additions made to the business, and 
the increased age of the Members of the Society, these are 
most gratifying circumstances. 

The Sums remaining Assured amount to 4,234,5987. 

The Annual Revenue amounts to 152,615/. 

And the Accumulated Fund is increased to 839.3542. 

*,* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
VIEW OF THE PROGRESS AND SITU ATION OF ’ THE SOCTETY. 





i pee honed | Acomanieted 
| Assured. | Regenue. Fund. 
| £ £ £ 
At at March, — 642,871 21,916 | 40,974 
Do 842) 1,685,067 61,851 191,406 
Do. oa 2,984,878 110,700 | 445,673 
Do 1854, 4,234,598 _ 152,615 _ 830,304 4 


POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE. 


By a Resolution of the Society, Policies may, after being 
of five years’ endurance, be declared indisputable on any 
ground whatever, and the Assured be entitled to travel or 
reside beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of 
Extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 
application must be made to the Directors for such pri- 
vileges, however, and satisfactory evidence adduced that at 
the time of his application the Assured has no prospect 
or intention of going beyond the limits of Europe. 

The Amount of Claims paid to the Representatives of 
deceased Members excee 


SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Copies of the Report, Pro s, and all other informa- 
tion, may be had on ———— to the Head Office in Edin- 
burgh, to any of the Country po, and to the Lendon 


Agency, 126, Bishopsgate- street. 
oe WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


Louilon, June, 1854. 
THE MEN OF THE WAR. 
The Proprietors of the BRITANNIA have made 
arrangements to publish under the above title a series of 
BIOGRAPHICAL, ANECDOTICAL, AND CRITICAL 
SKETCHES 
Of the Sovereigns, Statesmen, Generals, Admirals, and others 





| who have been ealled on to play a part in the present War 


| 


in the East. 

The first sketch will appear in the BRITANNIA of Satur- 
day, the 24th June, and the others will be given without 
interruption in succeeding numbers. The greater part of 
the sketches will be based upon information, personal and 
written, not easily accessible to English writers; and the 
proprietors therefore confidently believe that they will be 
peculiarly acceptable to their subscribers and the public. 


Office: 4, Bridges-street, Strand. Price 6d, 
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Ten LEADER, SX AMIENS, and all 


Pron A ~ regularity 
by HARLEe J piGHAM, — 
= irtecteat haul 


Mone Orders to be made PTET TS HE Pe 
ford-atreet, London. ee 








A NK OF DEPOSIT, 
» Pall- 
beng ee East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
‘ Established May, 1844, 
Parties desi of I ng Money are requested to 
the Plan 
pmine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
The Interest is ee a vend 
the convenience 


= at > Offices, or paid through Comttry 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


Qours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
po by Royal Charter, 1847. 








Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT an@ 
BILLS at 30 dont? vlght upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
laide. The ex on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
mium or charge two per cent. on 
South Australia and bills 


Apply at th Offices, 
Lotion eer WILLIAM PURDY Mex 
London, July, 1854. 


Qts4m to INDIA, CHINA, and 
AUSTRALIA, &c. 


= 





The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's 
Steamers, St her Majesty’s mails and despatches, stars 
om uthampton for the undermentioned ports, as 

‘ollows :— 

For ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, PENANG, 
SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, on the 4th and 20th of 
a month. 

For ADELAIDE, PORT PHILIP, and SYDNEY (touch- 
ing of BATAVIA), on the 4th of every alternate month; 

t de — 4th July. 
tor oe nd ALEXANDRIA on the 4th and 20th of 

e mon’ 

For VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ. and GIBRALTAR, 
on the 7th, 17th, -_ 27th of every month. 

ARSE to MALTA.— sompeny's new and fast, 
Steam-sh ALETTA and VECTIS patched from 
MARSETI TES to MALTA on the 10th and 26th of every 
month (in connexion with uthampton Packets of the 
4th and 20th of the month). 

For further informati 
rates of sage-money, an 
pany’s Offices, 122, Leaden! 
place, Southampton. 


NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN TER I DUTY ON TEA. 

—In accordance with our usual p of always being 
FIRST to give the Public the full” ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our p= hee we bd he 8 ease 
lowered the roxy of all our Teas of the 
REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are dnteruined 20 far as 
that the ¢ shall reap the full be- 


and _—- of the Company’s 
freight, &c.,apply at the Com- 
hall-street, London ; and Oriental- 





e are 
nefit of this act of the Goverment. 


The Best Pekoe Congou 
Strong Breakfast ditto 
Good sound di 
Choice Gunpowder .. 
a Young Hyson me 
ood Piantation Coffee ... eouds 
a Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 
Choice old Mocha...................00++ 
The Best Homeopathic Cocoa...... 1 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, wea re- 
—* the finest West India and Refined Sugars at marke$ 
pri 
All ‘il zoods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coflee, of the 
value of Pwo Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England. 
CULLINGHAM AND COMP: —) 
Tea-merchants and Dealers 
27, SKEINNER-STREET, SNOW “HILL, CITY. 


a 


the pound. 





eH ee toc Oe 
SAR OH OHOW 





pez OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 
TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 
3s. 2d., 3s. 4d. 
Rich ; Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d.; former prices, 
3s. 6d., 3s. Sd, 4s. 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 


8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.; former prices, 3s. 


Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 48. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 4s. 4, 4s. 8d., and 5s. 

The Best Pearl Gunpow der, 5s; former price, 5s. 4d. 

Prime Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., Is. Prime Mocha, 


Is. 

Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All goods sent free, by our —_ vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage 
any railway station or ~ “yapeee in England, if to the 
value of 408. or upwards 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London, 

A general price-current sent post free on application. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the 

BEST ARTICLES, they are the cheapest in theend.— 
DEANE, DRAY, and COS FURNISHING LIST 

TIC LES, caponialiy ee to the requirements 


hold Econ 
or forwarded = ep the 
Articles from al the various de ts of their Bstab- 
lishment, and is calculated grealyto clits purchasers 
> the —— f _ = ‘ ———a the different 
escriptions of Fenders, Fire-iron: Cutlery, 
—s yt Electro-plated ‘Goods, — 7 Services 
rass, and Co Britannia 
Pewter, and a Tin, Bathe, Hush DEANE, 
DRAY, and CO. (pening te ‘to the Monument, 
Established A.D. 7 
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GH REVIEW, 
Ts gipine UReR on THURSDAY 
NEES. CONTENTS: 

I. Dretomatic Hisrory or THE EasrerN QuEs- 


IL TEATOTALISM, axp Laws aGAINsT THE LIQUOR 


RADE. 
Til. Hermann’s Escuyvvs. 
IV. Kavm Wars anv Care Poticr. 
V. Tae Great Socra, PROBLEM. 
VI. Tae Orpswrs 1x Councit on TrapE Dvurine 


‘AR. ‘ 
VIL MARSHALL On THE REPRESENTATION OF MrNoRI- 


TIES. 
VIII. Evrorgan EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATEs. 
1X. Tue Russian War or 1854. 
London: Loxeman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Back. 





On Wednesday next, in 16mo, price One Shilling. 
USSIA and agit 4 J. Ss R. 
‘ LOC . rrections, 
from his eee loa! Dictiouary:” and forming Part 64 
of the Traveller's » 
London: LonemAN, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


(THE PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION ; 
les and Practice of Teaching. In Five 

ruboteal anal Borel Feoultice constdered in rela, 

D ies re 

tt te Teaching Part IIL, On Systems and Methods of 
Instruction.— IV. On Systems and Methods as applied 
to the various branches of Elementary Education.—Part V. 
On School on and Discipline. By T. TATE 
FRAS., Author of various Scientific and Educational 


Londen: LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, and LoncmAns. 





BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS—NEW EDITION. 
On Saturday next will be published, in 7 vols., 8vo, 


HRISTIANITY and MANKIND ; their 
BEGINNINGS and PROSPECTS. / c. C. J. 
BUNSEN, D.D_ D.C.L. D.Ph. a a New Edition, cor- 
rected, remodelled, extended, of Hippolytus and his 
Age. 
*,* This Second Edition of the Hippolytus is com 
pA nmain distinct works, which may had separate 
‘OLLOWS :— 
1, HIPPOLYTUS and HIS AGE; or, the Begin- 
nings and Prospects of Christian; 2 vols. 8vo. 
2. OUTLINES of the P OSOPHY of UNI- 
_— HISTORY, applied to Language and Religion. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


3. ANALECTA ANTE-NICAENA. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Loncmans. 


This day, in small 





a New Edition,with Corrections 
‘ions, 6s. 


F THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: 


An E To which is prefixed a Dialogue on the same 
Subject. Witha New Preface. 


London: Jomyw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Price One Shilling, in fancy boards, 
ROVING ENGLISHMAN (The). Re- 
printed by permission from “ Household Words.” 


iguten: GrorGEs ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 





MR. BARTLETT’S VALUABLE WORK ILLUSTRATED: 
In 2 vols., royal Svo (price 30s.), cloth, lettered, 


ALIFORNIA—NEW MEXICO— 
TEXAS—SONORA and CHIHNAHNA; being a 
personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents con- 
nected with the United States and Moxican Boundary 
Commission. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. With 
Map, large Lithographs, and 100 Wood Engravings. 
The most valuable and interesting work that has ap- 
peared. 


London: Gorge RouTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon- 
street. 





Just published (price 2s. 6d., by post 3s.), 
-) OHN BULL; or, THE COMEDY OF 
1854. 


T. H. Lacy, Wellington-street North, Strand, Lond on ; 
and all Booksellers, 





HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL.—New Series, No. III. 
is just published, price 4s. 6d. 


al ConTENTS: 

I. Original Communications.—1. Life and Character of 

- Abercrombie, by Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 2. Tropical Fever 
and Dysentery, by Mr. E. Hare. 3. Catalepsy, by Dr. Cold- 
stream. 4. Comparative Pathology of Post Partum Hemorr- 
hage, by Mr. Bremner. 5. On Poisoning with Chloride of 
_, by Dr. m. 6. Asiatic Cholera, by Dr. J. W 

Il. Reviews.—Bellingham and Stokes on Diseases 
Heart (continued); Budd on Diseases of the Mons 
and West on terus; 


Heart; Gibb on Roogine Cough ; ogra 
Record of several other Works. ai ie rae lend 
ILL. Progress of Medical Science. 
Edinburgh: A. &C. Brack. London: Loyemay & Co. 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 
THE OFFICIAL GUIDE & HANDBOOKS, 
LLUSTRATIVE of the Contents of the 


EXHIBITION, are new on Bele, and ro be hak sepa- 
rately, at prices varying pence ge; 
or ee bounn in 8 vols,, price 4s. 6d fn To be had 
at — and at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
and o! 

Brapever and Evans, Printers and Publishers to the 
Crystal Palace Company, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Just published, Price 1s. Faney Boards, 


HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of IN- 
STRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS—Vo.tvumeE XI 
ConTENTS: 
Mont BLANC AND ITs GLACIERS. 
Lorp CLIVE. 
Mariora: A TALE. 
Tue Russian Movaik. 
A Visit To THE HimiLara. 
Turge Acts tx A Drama: A TALE. 
Fretp-Marsna Suvorov. 
88. Tue Ports or AMERICA. 
Also, Part XXII., containing Nos, 85 to 88, price 5d. 
Engraved Title, and Contents for each Volume, may be had 
of the , price One Penny each. 
W. and R. CHaMBERS, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, and 339, Histestrest, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


———.-- -_-_— 


HE DISEASES, INJURIES, and MAL- 
FORMATIONS OF THE RECTUM. 
By T. J. ASHTON, 

Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Dispensary, 
Formerly House Surgeon at University College Hospital. . 
“The work, which is abundantly illustrated. by cases, con- 

cludes with a chapter on Habitual Constipation. After a 
careful perusal of the whole, we can conscientiously declare 
that we find in it more information than is to be obtaitied 
from any single volume yet published on the subject of 
which it treats. Mr. Ashton has proved by this work that 
he is an attentive observer, and a most able and zealous sur- 
geon.”— Lancet. 


London: Jomn CHURCHILL, 46, Princes-street, Soho. 


No. 81. 
82. 
83. 











Just published, price 2s. 6d., 


HE GAUNTLET OF FREEDOM: 


a Satire, a Treatise, a Warning, an Exposure, a Denun- 
a Prophecy, and a Defiance. Partition of Russia the 
only security for Europe. Peacemongers versus Deace. 
Secret Diplomacy versus the People of England. Function 
of England in European eventualities, &c. 
“ Another manifesto of the anti-Palmerstonian school.” — 
heneum 


“ The subjects are the Peace Society—Romanism and the 
War--a trenchant attack of Cobden and Bright for endea- 
vouring to render the Society subservient to political party 
purposes. As regards the war the author goes over the 
whole of the European qeaetions in as strong a style as his 
attacks on Cobden and Bright.”—Spéctator. 

“ A severe and caustic volume. e author thinks rightly 
—reasons cogently. His dissection of the peace conference 
arguments is complete, and his ridicule of their fallacies is 
annihilating. We propose from time to time to make a few 
extracts from these pages.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“The singular title of this singular volume—ajwide range 
of subjects. The author is earnest.”—Atlas. 

“Twenty-eight chapters devoted to every phase of the 
great war question of the day. The auttor powerfully 
closes his volume.”— Weekly Times. 

“This isa terrible volume. It is many a day since any- 
eins so daring appeared from the English press. It is 
ha y possible in a few words to give any idea of the 
book.” —British Banner. 

“ Aremarkable work. It cannot fail to interest all parties.” 
— Woolwich Journal, end Army and Navy pple , 

“ The author is every inch aun Englishman both in politics 
and religion, noble in sentiment, pregnant with information 
demanded by the history of passing events. Calm, digni- 
fied, learned, and truthful are his disquisitions on the in- 
ternal and external conditions of Russia. The book is 
calculated to promote the great ends of truth, freedom, and 
lasting peace.” — Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Herald. 

“The Peace Society will be startled at this strange, bold 
book. It is written anonymously, and in fierce and Enhing 
style. The author attacks the Peace Society with a power 
and virulence worthy of Junius himself. This remarkable 
book is powerful in its invectives, but solemn—earnest in its 
tone. Those whose nerves are not weak may well spend an 
hour in its perusal.”— Birmingham Journal. 

“ Written with great power of oratory—its principles are 
excellent.” — Coventry Herald 
\.“A work of extraordinary power, and, as we think, of 
great foresight as to European eventualities consequent on 
the impending struggle.”— Stroud Journal. 

“One of the most acceptable works published for the last 
twenty years. The author stands above the dwarfs of the 
present political school, anJ casts an eagle glance over the 
vast expanse—a truly magnificent work.”~ “olverhampton 


ournal, 

“*The Gauntlet of Freedom’ has been hurled clashing 
down on the arenaof political controversy. Let us see who 
will take it up. Every page deserves quotation.”—Birming- 
ham Mercury. 

“ Amasterly discussion of these canons (of intervention 
and non-intervention). European eventualities, the balance 
of power, and the functions of England in and after the 
coming struggle, are treated with great philosophical 
acumen, andin a truly original and powerful style.”— 
ee rye 

“In the height of the present excitement a work has ap- 
peared in London which something like a enema 
of the nationalities in the impending European struggle. 
The unquestionable powers displayed, together with the 
masterly review of European politics, will not fail to strike 
every reader.”—Gloucester Journal. 


London: T. HarRrson, 59, Pall-mall. 


Thirteenth Baition, fep, 4a. 6d. cloth, lettered, = 


TORIES of OL J 
Ss ymusoment of = eae Perna tn 


2 & 


~~ TS 
THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 


Just published, Eighth Thousand, 12mo, 28, 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC, 


WIILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in ‘ 
English De tof the Free G § 
Edward the Sixth, Birtaingham, ©"™™&* School of King 

Also, by the same Author, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above, 


8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Birmingt 
J. H. BEILBy. . ” : 
GALIGNANI’S PARIS GUIDE, 
Now ready, an entirely New and Corrected Badition of 
ALIGNANI’S GUIDE to PARIS 
piled from the best authorities, revised and val 
Uy. pereoual inspection, and arranged on an 
, with Map and Plates. 1Smo, 10s. 6d. bound, 
had without 7s. 6d. bound. 
“ Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so _ 
Editor of this work from the necessit J 
description, at nt, of the F: 
Hand- Book of nce. “ 


a Srmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationery’-Ral. s 


London: Smmpxix, Marsna 
and Co.; and Hovuston and fom 








of 





PREN CH in ONE MO ditto. 
. German and Italian, by De Porquet’s ‘ 
translating English into the above at 3s. é 
also FIRST FRENCH, German a Italian Renting 
Parisian Grammar, Pocket Dictidhary. 


London: SImpKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo, 





In one thick volume, a new Edition, the Eleventh, with 
many additions, price 16s., ‘ 
N ODERN DOMESTIC 
iVi r 
Royal College « 
_ Gasoubtedty 
in the English language. It 


Times. 

“ Of all the Medical Guides that 
this is by far the best—for fulness 2 
all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— 

fame} — ane Co., Peete Har 
CHARDS, 187, Piccadilly; and Tree an Queen-street, 
Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 




















This day is published, handsomely bound, with Miustrations 
and Plans, &c., price Half-a-Crown. 


UXTON AND THE PEAK OF DER- 
BYSHIRE—A HANDBOOK TO THE PEAK OF 
DERBYSHIRE and to the USE OF THE B 
MINERAL WATERS. By WILLIAM HENRY 
SON, M.D., Senior Physician to the Buxton Bath 
This forms a complete Guide to Buxton in 1854; and 
Plans of the Peak and of the surrounding 
with a Directory of the Distances, Routes, Hotels, 
Alsoa BOTANICAL APPENDIX. By MISS HAWKINS, 
BRADBURY and EvANs, 11, Bouveric-street, London; 
be had of all'Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 










Two parts, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
THE NATIONS OF RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY, and their Destiny. By IVAN GOLOVIN. 

“The Author is often quoted as an authority.”"—Weekly 
Dispatch. f ; a 

“Indeed this book is anecdotical throughout, evel its 
historical facts—and will serve heiter than any work yet 
published to make the dark side of the Russian character, 
and the dark deeds of the Russian Government, known In 
Western Europe.”—ZEconomist. F 
TRUDNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp. price 18. 64, 


Ts E GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Political Portraits by EDWARD M. WHITTY. 

“Tn this volume we have some exceedingly smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazett . ” 

“ These portraits of what the author terms the — the 
ing Classes of Great Britain’ are republished inf 
Leader a and form a little Thesaurus 0 orm 
tion of a peculiar and interesting character."— — 

“These lively sketches of living political cane, 
many of them admirably written, always sati 
and occasionally far-seeing in their ken. There are 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better. — ist 

“The readers of the Leader need only be informed 4 
the series of papers, the ‘ Governing Classes of Gr Les 
which were coritributed by a Non-Elector, have vereele 
lected into an eighteenpenny volume in han Mr. Bawart 
type, the Non-Elector a himself to be de Me 
Whitty, a name which has only the aspirate dé trop 
Leader. 

TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 28- 6d. 


} TERVOUS AFF ECTION' B: = Essa ~ 
Spermatorrhoea; its Nature and Treatment, 
Repetition of the Freuse thet are wang 4 fof Nervous 
dvertise the speedy, safe, an ctu 4 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEG 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: AYLOTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row- 
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